THE MARTYRS OF ENGLAND 


HEN Henry VIII. tore a terrified nation from the 

W Unity of Christendom, it numbered under four 
million souls, nearly one twentieth of whom lived 

in London. Whatever Christian civilization this isolated 
community possessed had come from Catholic Rome and was 
maintained by the Church. In her monasteries and cathedral 
schools, in her parishes and chantries, in the crafts and guilds 
which she inspired, the lamp of learning was kept alight, 
whilst the illiterate sections of the population were taught, by 
sermon, by picture, and even by the drama, the lore that was 
necessary for salvation. Then in the twenty-seventh year of 
his calamitous reign, 1535, Henry repudiated allegiance to 
the Pope : he smote the shepherds and the sheep were speedily 
scattered. By the judicial murders of More and Fisher he 
showed the higher classes, clerical and lay, what resistance 
to his will involved ; the massacres that followed the Pilgri- 
mage of Grace, suppressed by the basest perfidy, cowed the 
country as a whole. Deprived of its natural leaders—the 
hierarchy that bowed to the storm, hoping that it would be 
short ; the monks who were robbed and disbanded ; the gentry 
who were bribed by gifts of the monastic houses and lands— 
the English people made no effective protest against the 
King’s schismatical proceedings, especially as in the eyes of 
the laity parochial life went on very much as before. Apart 
from those executed for taking part in the Pilgrimage of 
Grace, and the six good priests who were executed with the 
Holy Maid of Kent—who are not formally reckoned as mar- 
tyrs—Henry’s fifty victims met their fate because they had 
been in some way prominent in denying the validity of the 
tyrant’s second marriage .or his ecclesiastical supremacy. 
But when Somerset, after Henry’s death, attempted, with the 
aid of the apostate Cranmer, to protestantize the country, he 
aroused armed, though unsuccessful, revolt, especially in the 
west country. Although many religious leaders were exe- 
cuted in consequence, none of these has been hitherto entered 
on the martyrs’ roll. The formal restoration of Catholicism 
under Mary, which proves that it had been as formally re- 
pudiated during the former reign, was, owing to various 
causes, ineffective, and Elizabeth again established Protest- 
antism as the State religion, inaugurating a persecution of 
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the old faith which was to last for more than two and a half 
centuries. A last revolt in favour of the Catholic faith took 
place in the North in 1569, but after its suppression there was 
no further general protest against the change of religion. 
Only those of heroic mould, confessors and martyrs, the élite 
of the nation, gave year by year their testimony for righteous- 
ness, in face of the growing apostasy of their countrymen. 
It is noteworthy that, from the reign of Charles the First on- 
wards, it was the Protestant majority that insisted on persecu- 
tion against the will of the monarch. The faith, already 
weakened by civil commotion and recurrent pestilence in the 
fifteenth century, and, when persecution began, by the loss of 
the sacraments, died gradually away, till in a few generations 
even the Catholic tradition perished, save in remote and scat- 
tered spots. 

It was saved from utter destruction by the heroism of the 
martyrs. Just as the sacrifice of life is the supreme evidence 
of love, so the same sacrifice proves in the highest degree the 
conscientious conviction of truth. Henry’s fifty martyrs, only 
ten of whom now remain to be canonized, witnessed to the 
immorality of the King’s invasion of the rights of Christ’s 
Church and of the individual conscience, their shining ex- 
ample being all the more effective in a generation of weak- 
kneed prelates and timorous courtiers. Not even the Byzan- 
tine Emperors, who had extraordinary ideas of the extent of 
their ecclesiastical prerogatives, had ventured, as Henry and 
the English Protestant State after him, did, to define what 
their subjects should believe and how they should worship. 
This monstrous innovation, made more preposterous by the 
character of those who introduced it—Henry whom Dickens 
has aptly described as a ‘‘spot of blood and grease upon the 
page of English history’’: and Elizabeth of whom ‘even 
her admirers cannot record a single virtuous action—did not 
pass unchallenged, and the royal tyrants learned very 
speedily the limits of their power. It could not touch the up- 
right conscience. 

The protest is always needed. The State of its own nature 
tends to absolutism, especially when the supreme power is 
in the hands of an autocrat. And when the autocrat has 
killed his conscience, i.e., has lost all sense of responsibility 
to an omniscient and omnipotent Judge, he detests being re- 
minded of higher rights than his own. This, then, was the 
immense benefit which the Martyrs of England, dying for 
Christ and conscience, conferred, not merely on their co-re- 
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ligionists, but on humanity at large, viz., that they protested 
for centuries against the immoral encroachments of the State 
into the realm of conscience, an endeavour to destroy the chief 
achievement of Christian civilization, the liberation of the 
soul of man from the despotism of the civil power. They 
protested and their protest succeeded at last. What measure 
of religious freedom is enjoyed by Nonconformists in Eng- 
land to-day must be partly ascribed to those hundreds of men 
and women who, from the days of Henry to those of Charles 
the Second, refused at the cost of their lives and possessions to 
give to Cesar what belonged to God. If they read their his- 
tory without prejudice, the ‘‘Free Churches’’ of to-day, in- 
stead of trying to force Catholics into a State system of non-re- 
ligious education, would be offering their meed of homage 
to the English Martyrs, who died for principles which they 
are supposed to honour. 

But the secular State has not changed its spots. The main- 
tenance of liberty demands eternal vigilance. On pretext 
of efficiency and economy, the Government is always trying 
to force one system of education upon a country of many 
religions, thereby violating fundamental parental rights. Al- 
though rack and gibbet are now discountenanced, unjust 
financial impositions are still used to punish poor parents for 
seeking religious education for their children. Catholics are 
taxed and rated to maintain the public elementary schools, 
whilst deprived of a fair share of these public funds in sup- 
port of their own. We still need the spirit of the martyrs to 
strengthen us to resist this injustice to the end. Our fight, 
like theirs, is for the rights of conscience against State en- 
croachment. 

The martyrs of England are coming slowly yet surely into 
the fame that is their due. Until the Church had set the seal 
of her approval upon the honours given them, it were un- 
reasonable to expect that the outside world would bear them in 
mind. But raised to God’s altars and associated for ever with 
the undying Sacrifice, their memory now can never perish. 
And the true record of their lives must in time break down that 
wall of historical falsehood which hides their heroism from 
their countrymen. The gradual purifying of the stream of 
English history, which is a feature of our time, will make 
clearer and clearer that they died for the noblest of principles 
and died with the utmost courage. They were not traitors, 
rebels against the civil power, violators of just laws, ignorant 
and fanatical enthusiasts, emissaries of hostile powers. No 
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one who reads the records of their trials preserved in Chal- 
loner and other sources, and lately summarized in a con- 
venient volume—‘‘The Witness of the Martyrs’’ * can deny 
that these men and women died for one thing only—the Catho- 
lic faith: not one of them but could have escaped loss of 
liberty, of property, and finally of life, and perhaps been re- 
warded by temporal gain, by consenting to abjure the old re- 
ligion of Catholic England at the demand of the civil power. 

Yet a section of the Anglican Church will have it that these 
confessors and martyrs were mistaken in thinking that the 
civil power was unlawfully trying to impose on the country 
a new religion. The Elizabethan Establishment, they have 
the effrontery to maintain, was essentially the same as the 
Church it superseded and immediately began to persecute! 
When a man’s life and fortune depends on the view he adopts, 
one may suppose that he will not take a decision which brings 
both into immediate jeopardy, except at the imperious dic- 
tate of conscientious conviction : especially when the death 
to be faced is preceded and accompanied by fiendish torture. 
One outstanding result of the Decree of Beatification of so 
many gallant Elizabethans on December 15th, is to endow 
with a certainty, based on the infallibility of the Church, 
that those martyrs were not traitors but saints of God, 
and that they died in defence of the true faith and in defiance 
of the new heresy. The lesson will not, we trust, be lost on sin- 
cere and Catholic-minded Anglicans, who hitherto have learnt 
history from partisan text-books, like those of Wakeman, 
Frere and Whitney,’ neglecting the more impartial works of 
Dixon, Creighton and Gairdner—not to say, the witness of 
contemporaries, made known by Challoner. Many converts 
have testified that it was the ‘‘witness of the martyrs’’ that 
first opened their eyes to the untenableness of the Anglican 
position : now that the Church has declared their sanctity, 
that witness becomes immensely more emphatic. That wit- 
ness is explicit, clear, continuous. Let the Blessed Edmund 
Campion—‘‘the seditious Jesuit’’—speak for the rest; his 
words are famous : 


If our religion doth make us traitors, we are worthy to 
be condemned, but otherwise are and have been as true 
subjects as ever the queen had. In condemning us, you 
condemn all your own ancestors. . . all the ancient priests, 


* By Lady Catherine Ashburnham. Sheed and Ward, 1929. 
* See for an exposure of these authors *‘ The Historic Basis of Anglicanism,” 


by Joseph Clayton. (Sands: 1925,) especially Chap. vi. 
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bishops and kings... all that was once the glory of 
England, the Isle of Saints and the most devoted child 
of the See of Peter. For what have we taught, however 
you may qualify it with the odious name of treason, that 
they did not uniformly teach? To be condemned with 
these old lights—not of England only but of the world— 
by their degenerate descendants is both gladness and 
glory to us.’ 


The Protestant who, after reading these authentic words, 
can still assert that Campion was mistaken in thinking that 
there had been a change of religion in England, or that a man 
who died praying for the Queen was a traitor, can, we fancy, 
save his honesty only at the expense of his intelligence. 

The early Church suffered ten fearful persecutions before 
it conquered Paganism, but those outbursts were short in 
duration. In no country except in Ireland has the Faith 
undergone more prolonged and incessant efforts to exter- 
minate it than here. 

And after the persecution unto blood ceased, Catholics were 
still outlawed for another weary century or more, living under 
severe social, religious and political disabilities on account 
of their faith. Around the small group of martyrs, who were 
actually put to death in odium fidei, is ranged another far 
greater ‘‘cloud of witnesses,’’ the innumerable host that suf- 
fered in property, in liberty, in status, in education, in re- 
ligious facilities, in comfort and security of life, throughout 
these lingering centuries. In Henry’s reign, brutal despot 
as he was, only those who openly crossed his will were liable 
to persecution. He was a Catholic though a very bad one, 
and he did not persecute Catholicism as such. There were no 
fines, no ostracism, no forced heretical worship to be under- 
gone under that schismatic. If we except the monks whom he 
attacked for their possessions, and the Northerners whom he 
so ruthlessly massacred, there were few victims besides 
those he actually slew. But the persecution under Elizabeth 
and her successors affected people in every station of life, 
for it aimed at nothing short of the total extermination of 
Catholicism as such. 

Why, in spite of its violence, its extent and duration, it did 
not succeed is well known. The supply of pastors never failed. 
From the time that Allen set up (at Douay, in 1568) the first 
English seminary abroad, Elizabeth and her counsellors were 


* Simpson’s Life. 
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defeated. The ‘‘Seminary priests’’ began their glorious aposto- 
late in 1574: by 1580 there were over 100 missionaries at work 
in the land, and that same year is said to have witnessed the 
reconciliation of some 10,000 apostates to the old Church. No 
wonder the politicians to whom Elizabeth had committed her 
destiny grew alarmed. Rack and knife and gibbet were set 
more busily to work in 1581, when the mere act of reconciling 
or of being reconciled was made high treason, whilst in 1585 
the very presence in the country of a priest ordained abroad 
brought him under the same condemnation. All in vain. 
What Campion wrote to the Council in his famous ‘Brag 
and Challenge’’—a stirring disavowal, on the part of all the 
missionary priests, of the political aims attributed to them— 
was emphatically true : 


Many innocent hands are lifted up for you daily and 
hourly, by those English students whose posterity shall 
not die, which beyond the seas, gathering virtue and 
sufficient knowledge for the purpose, are determined never 
to give you over, but either to win you to heaven or to 
die upon your pikes. And, touching our Society, be it 
known to you that we have made a league—all the Jesuits 
in the world—cheerfully to carry the cross that you shall 
lay upon us, and never to despair your recovery, while 
we have a man left to enjoy your Tyburn, or to be racked 
with your torments, or to be consumed with your 
prisons. The expense is reckoned, the enterprise is be- 
gun; it is of God... it cannot be withstood. So the 
Faith was planted ; so it must be restored. 


Against a spirit like this, the brute methods of the persecu- 
tors strove in vain. It is reckoned that in 1596 there were 
over 300 seminary clergy on the English mission, assisted by 
some 50 survivors of the Marian clergy and 16 Jesuits, yet 
already 105 priests had been martyred and too banished. 
When, as used to happen at Douay, the news of the martyr- 
dom, in circumstances of extreme atrocity, of some past 
pupil, was celebrated by a Mass of Thanksgiving and a 
solemn Te Deum, the tyrants may well have lost heart. The 
faith was saved, if only kept alive, till the Church in England 
could experience her Second Spring, be canonically reor- 
ganized, and thus fully equipped for the task of regaining her 
lost heritage. P 

If all our hopes had been fulfilled on December 15th, we 
should have seen raised to the altar, in addition to the 64 
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already declared Blessed by Popes Leo XIII. and Benedict 
XV., the remainder of the 316 whose cause was formally in- 
troduced at Rome in 1886. But Rome will not be hustled— 
we may find some consolation in this striking evidence of the 
fact ;for it makes the case of those who have passed thestronger 
—and out of the 252 candidates, 116 have been postponed 
for further investigation. However, rarely, we suppose have 
so large a number been beatified together, and we have little 
fear that the ‘‘Dilati’’ will have to wait long for official re- 
cognition of their sanctity. The list is imposing enough as 
it stands, for it numbers 65 secular priests, 21 Jesuits, 8 Bene- 
dictines, 2 Franciscans, 1 Minim, and 39 lay-folk, including 
three women. 

As if to emphasize his distinction, the one Scots martyr of 
the Reformation, whose cause has been introduced, the Ven. 
John Ogilvie, S.J., was beatified separately on December 
22nd. The mention of his case provokes consideration of 
the very different course pursued by the Reform in the three 
communities that inhabit these islands; a large question not 
to be exhausted here. But we may note that Scotland, an 
independent kingdom till its monarch ascended the throne 
of England in 1603, was robbed of the faith through the 
grievous laxity of its higher clergy, and the greed of its aris- 
tocracy. A weak central government, a lawless baronage, a 
hopelessly uninstructed people, sectaries from England and, 
what was equally pernicious, large sums of English gold, 
produced widespread religious dissension during the first 
half of the sixteenth century, which, under the fanatical 
energy of Knox, finally issued in the establishment of Pres- 
byterianism. In 1560, the Scots Parliament effected what 
Elizabeth on her part was aiming at, and made Protestantism 
the State religion and when Mary Stuart came back to her 
kingdom in 1561, the recovery of Catholicism was, humanly 
speaking, hopeless. The Catholic bishops had vacated their 
sees, a few becoming Protestant and the rest retiring into 
private life. The many monasteries had been destroyed by 
fanatical mobs or seized by predatory nobles. The secular 
clergy had either apostatized or escaped abroad. There was 
no Allen to arouse zeal for the Scots mission. In Major Hay’s 
recent book’ we read that from 1580 to 1650 the only active 
Catholic priests in Scotland were half a dozen or so Jesuits. 
One of these, the Father John Ogilvie, now beatified, him- 
self a Scotsman and a convert from Calvinism, who in a short 


* “ The Blairs Papers : 1603-1660 ” (Sands). 
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career of about two years had been wonderfully successful 
in reconciling apostates, was executed in 1615, after enduring 
cruel tortures for refusing to betray others. As a rule the 
Scots government contented itself with reducing Catholics 
to beggary by fines and confiscations, and with banishing 
their pastors—a process which was more successful than the 
more violent methods of the English in weakening the faith. 

In Ireland, again, persecution has different effects. Though 
under Henry, several of the Bishops went into schism, Catho- 
lic episcopal succession was always maintained ; the Church, 
of course, was robbed of her property and her clergy out- 
lawed as in England; but there never lacked a supply of 
priests and a glorious list of martyrs. In 1915 the cause of 257 
Irish martyrs was introduced at Rome and this no doubt is be- 
. ing at present pursued. We can imaginenobetter way of mark- 
ing the 1500th anniversary of St. Patrick’s landing in Ireland, 
to be celebrated in 1932, than by beatifying those who died for 
the faith he planted. But those 257 are not all that may 
claim the martyr’s crown. In 1886 a posthumous work of 
Father Denis Murphy, called ‘‘Our Martyrs,’’ enumerates 
over 450 priests and lay-folk slain for the Catholic faith during 
penal times, including 11 Archbishops and Bishops. Racial 
added to religious animus made the incidence of persecution 
in Ireland much more severe, but it was even less successful 
in extirpating Catholicity than in England. The martyrs of 
both countries are now, no doubt, contemplating with deep 
satisfaction the abundant fruits of their sacrifice, and joining 
in prayer that they may be still more abundant. 

We have passed over in these reflections much that is com- 
monly urged in defence or in palliation of the persecutors— 
the political activities against the established government of 
a certain number of the persecuted, the persecution of Pro- 
testants under Mary Tudor, the alleged exorbitant claims of 
the Catholic Church to regulate civil allegiance, and so forth. 
These considerations cannot be ignored, nor are they indeed 
ignored, by Catholic apologists, but they are not in place 
here. It is enough for us to know that the martyrs whom we 
honour died for the faith, i.e., that they might have saved 
their lives if they had denied the revealed doctrines made 
known to them by God’s representative, the Catholic Church. 
For that heroic constancy, the children of the Church, mind- 
ful of the slight price they have been asked to pay for the 
Pearl of Great Price, will give them fheir meed of admira- 
tion and love for ever. 

J. KEATING. 
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DR. GOUDGE ONCE MORE 


AST November, in response to an appeal from the 
Church Times, afraid lest the conversion of prominent 

Anglo-Catholics such as Mr. Vernon Johnson (com- 
monly known as Father Vernon) and Mr. and Mrs. Fry 
(Sheila Kaye-Smith), should prove contagious, Canon 
Goudge, published in its columns three provocative articles, 
entitled respectively, ‘‘Unity,’’ ‘‘Authority,’’ and ‘‘the 
Papacy.”’ 

The Editor of THE Montu, who allowed me last February 
and March to reply to a previous essay of Dr. Goudge’s called 
“The Roman Controversy,’’ has invited me to write some- 
thing with reference to his latest attack upon our religion— 
for an attack it undoubtedly is. 

An article in the November MonrtH on the subject of Unity, 
pointing out that the Unity in question is mainly unity of 
faith, and that no other basis for unity of faith (apart from 
the personal guidance of all believers by the Spirit of Truth) 
is discoverable by the mind of man save obedience to a living 
and infallible teacher, makes it unnecessary to rediscuss 
Dr. Goudge’s first paper: he rejects the necessity of an in- 
fallible teacher and with it the possibility of real unity. Let 
me, in the limited space allowed me, begin with the second 
paper—that on ‘‘Authority.’’ Dr. Goudge deals here with the 
question of Authority in religion, more especially with regard 
to the truths which Christians are called upon—for example, 
in the Creeds—to accept with submission of the intellect, on 
the Word of God revealing. It is not too much to say that in 
the eyes of Dr. Goudge no such truths exist. 

With regard to this matter there are two, and two only, 
consistent positions. The traditional unvarying belief of 
Catholics is that God bestowed upon Christians a specific 
body of truth, called in Holy Scripture the ‘‘Deposit of 
Faith,’’ which was revealed to men by His Incarnate Son, 
and committed to the custody of a visible society which Christ 
called ‘‘My Church,”’ guaranteed against the promulgation 
of error, according to His definite promises, by the abiding 
presence of His Spirit. The Teaching Church is indefectible 
and infallible in its official pronouncements. This is the 
basis of Catholic doctrine, and, as such, is taken for granted 
by all Catholics. But alongside of Catholicism there is to be 
seen from the earliest ages a turbid stream of fanatical heresies, 
issuing sometimes in the most unlovely forms, repudiating 
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authority in religion, especially when separated from holiness 
of life—above all, claiming the right of private judgment in 
matters of faith. In the sixteenth century these theories were 
stereotyped in a triumphant Protestantism, which, for the 
most part, disowned (however illogically) the excesses of such 
strange sects as the Anabaptists, persecuting their adherents 
savagely. As Dean Inge has written recently, ‘‘Martin Luther 
quite approved of killing Anabaptists, who were consistent 
Protestants.”’ 

With regard to authority in religion Anglicanism has at- 
tempted to occupy a halfway house, and of late years we have 
been introduced to the formula: ‘‘The Church to teach, 
the Bible to prove.’’ In reality, no such halfway house can 
be secure or even habitable for any length of time. Sooner 
or later it will become evident that people dwelling in an edifice 
so rickety as this can only mean by ‘‘The Bible to prove,”’ 
their own private interpretation of the Bible, since their 
private interpretation remains the final court of appeal. He, 
then, who adopts any such formula as this depends ultimately 
upon himself. 

It may seem a waste of space to deal with such elementary 
considerations as these, but the fact that Dr. Goudge, a re- 
cognized leader of High Churchmen, if not of ‘‘ Anglo-Catho- 
lics,’” should have come down openly on the side of private 
judgment in religion, is a portent which would seem to make 
it necessary to examine his arguments. Intellectually, it is 
to his credit that he flees from the halfway house. 

These are his words: ‘‘The Roman conception of Unity 
requires the Roman conception of Authority, and the Roman 
conception of Authority requires the Roman conception of 
Infallibility. Quite so. But the Roman conception of In- 
fallibility requires impeccability . . . ideally the Church is 
infallible, within the limits of her commission, but actually 
she is nothing of the kind.’’ We may pause to ask—what is 
the use to us of the Church being infallible ‘‘ideally,’’ if 
‘factually she is nothing of the kind’’? The Church’s endow- 
ments were meant to avail us practically, to fulfil her 
Founder’s purpose. He proceeds: ‘“‘It may be quite true 
that the Roman Church alone claims infallibility, but it is 
a claim which we neither envy nor accept.’’ In a letter to the 
Church Times of November 30th, Dr. Goudge terms belief 
in the Church’s Infallibility ‘‘a delugion,’’ and writes: ‘‘Of 
this I am convinced: If Anglo-Catholics are to make any 
appeal to the mind of England to-day, they must get rid of 
this false doctrine of the Infallibility of the Church.”’ It re- 
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mains that, in default of any authority empowered to teach 
him with certainty, every man is left to discover the truth for 
himself—a thing he is plainly incompetent to do. 

Having stated Dr. Goudge’s conclusion, we may examine 
the arguments by which he supports it. He depends entirely 
upon the distinction which he makes between ‘‘inherent and 
personal authority’’ on the one hand, and “‘official authority’’ 
on the other. It is manifest that whatever authority the Church 
may possess, whether in teaching or ruling is ‘‘official’’ in its 
exercise. No one will deny that it is strengthened by ‘‘per- 
sonal’’ authority, due to sanctity or to a driving personality, 
just as it is weakened by moral failures on the part of him who 
wields it. But this increased or diminished force is merely 
accidental, not substantial; per se, ecclesiastical authority 
can only be purely official. It springs from and depends on 
God who is behind it, whilst, for its ‘‘sanction,’’ it looks to 
the consequences of various kinds which come from disobe- 
dience to the Divine Will. 

The whole purport of Dr. Goudge’s second paper is to show 
that in the Church there is no such absolute authority as that 
in which Catholics believe. He goes so far as to write of 
Our Lord Himself: ‘Official authority He too has none. 
He is up against the official teachers continually.’’ (By too 
in the above quotation Dr. Goudge means, as he immediately 
says, “‘like Amos,’’ of whom he has just observed that: 
“official authority he has none . . . none the less, he some- 
how speaks with authority.”’ 

Since in the face of such words as: ‘‘He that receiveth you, 
receiveth Me, and he that receiveth Me receiveth Him that 
sent Me’’ (Matt. x. 40) and, indeed in face of the whole New 
Testament record Canon Goudge has persuaded himself that 
Our Lord did not claim to speak with ‘‘official authority,’’ 
(which can only mean with authority from the Father), it is 
useless to argue with him on this point ; nor need one be sur- 
prised that, once again ignoring Our Lord’s plain and well- 
known words, he sees no official authority in the Church of 
Christ, declared by St. Paul to be “‘the Pillar and ground of 
the Truth.’’ But we may perhaps be startled, remembering 
that he claims to be an ‘‘Anglo-Catholic,’’ at the length to 
which he is prepared to carry his theory. In his Oxford lecture 
he used these words :‘‘ I do not know of anything in the past 
which it [Papal Infallibility] has settled, though here, of 
course I speak under correction.’’ In reply to this, he was sup- 
plied with three examples of effective Papal teaching—the con- 
demnation of the Nestorians at Ephesus, of the Monophysites 
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at Chalcedon, of the Jansenists of France. When he repub- 
lished his paper, Canon Goudge added a note to this passage, 
and attacked the Councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon, which 
in his considered opinion ‘‘split the Church into fragments.”’ 
As a matter of fact, under God, they preserved the Christian 
Faith in the Unity of Our Lord’s Person, and in the reality of 
His Two Natures, Divine and Human. Until I read this out- 
burst I thought that acceptance of the first Four Councils 
was common ground between Catholics and all Anglicans who 
claimed to be in any real sense orthodox ; but in this evidently 
I was unduly sanguine. 

With regard to the use of the word authority, Dr. Goudge 
instructs us that: ‘‘The primary sense of the Latin auctoritas, 
though not of the Greek é£ouveia, seems to be that of opinion, 

_ judgment, or advice.’’ Dr. Goudge furnishes his readers with 
no information as to the difference which he finds between 
the Greek word and its Latin equivalent, but I think it may be 
stated, without much fear of contradiction, that the point of 
éfoucia is freedom from any kind of effective compulsion 
from without ; the point of auctoritas is having a warrant from 
somebody behind you who is prepared, if necessary, to take 
the responsibility and even the blame. It may be noted with 
regard to éfovc/a that among a variety of meanings, Liddell 
and Scott do not give the sense of persuasive efficacy which 
Canon Goudge attaches to auctoritas; they do say that it 
means power in the absolute sense. Nor will the well-known 
use in Classical literature of such phrases as Auctoritas populi 
and Auctoritas Senatus help Dr. Goudge. The warrant of 
the Senate, even though the tribunes had the power to prevent 
that body from making a formal decree, conveyed the idea 
of real and true authority. 

In the New Testament we find the word éfovcia employed 
wore than thirty times, and always in the sense of absolute, 
not mere moral authority. Space permits the citation only 
of a few: 

He taught them with authority and not as the Scribes 
(Mk. i. 22, 27. Mt. vii. 29: Lk. iv. 32). © 

He hath given Him authority and power to do Judgment 
because He is the Son of Man (Lk. xxii. 25). 

The Son of Man hath authority on earth to forgive sins 
(Mk. vii. 10). 

All authority is given to Me in Heaven and on earth (Mt. 
XXViii. 19). 

For with authority He commandeth even the unclean spirits 

and they obey Him (Mk. i. 27: Lk. iv. 36. 1). 
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He gave them authority to heal diseases (Mt. iii. 15). 

Boast somewhat more of our authority (II Cor. x. 8). 

It is not necessary to examine any of these texts in detail, 
for each of them, as of all the other passages in which the word 
éfovela is found, manifestly refers to the absolute authority 
which Dr. Goudge rejects, and not one of them to the moral 
authority on which Dr. Goudge insists. 

“IT am a Catholic Christian,’’ said St. Augustine of old. 
The whole differentia of the Christian religion is that it as- 
serts the truth of the supernatural doctrines which it teaches, 
on the strength of a public and compelling revelation from 
God. We believe because we are convinced that God became 
Man and lived and taught under human conditions; the 
motive of our Faith is the authority of Christ revealing. And 
the whole differentia of the Catholic religion is that it asserts 
that Christ gave the teaching office, which He had received 
from the Father, to the Church which He built on the Rock 
of Peter. The moment we understand this clearly—then, we 
may, each one of us, say with truth : “I too, [at least in poten- 
tia] am a Catholic Christian.’’ But not till then. 

After the publication of Dr. Goudge’s first article, the 
Church Times waited for a week, and then proceeded with the 
series, but thought it well, at the same time, to publish the 
following disclaimer : 


We would make it clear that the views expressed in the 
articles on the Roman Question, which we are privileged 
to print, are Dr. Goudge’s own. We emphasize this, 
because, while we are in complete agreement with Dr. 
Goudge in most of his contentions, we feel it necessary 
to dissociate ourselves from his assertion that ‘‘infalli- 
bility, as defined by Rome, depends on inability to sin.”’ 


So far so good. We should think so indeed! But one wonders 
which are the ‘‘contentions,’’ with ‘‘most of which’’ the 
Church Times is ‘‘in complete agreement.’’ Is that ‘“‘Anglo- 
Catholic’’ journal in agreement, for instance, with Dr. 
Goudge’s attack in his first article upon Father Vernon, with 
reference to the public teaching of the Apostles? We may 
fittingly consider his studied depreciation of Mr. Johnson’s 
learning with his equally uncandid and unsuccessful depre- 
ciation of the primacy of St. Peter in his final article. He 
writes, then, of the man whose influence he is trying to 
counteract : 

What are we to say of Father Vernon’s knowledge 
of Scripture and of history ? It would be indeed unreason- 
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able to expect one who has laboured so abundantly in 
the highest work of the church to be a critical and histori- 
cal scholar, but every priest ought to know more of the 
New Testament than Father Vernon seems to know. To 
take but one example: he actually supposes that the 
Apostles from the first proclaimed publicly the Godhead 
of Our Lord. We are almost inclined to ask whether he 
has ever read St. Peter’s speeches. 


It seems to us that this blending of patronage and insult 
accords ill with what is known about its victim. We may 
recall, that, in its first notice of Father Vernon’s conversion, 
the Church Times rightly asserted that the main cause of his 
power as a preacher lay in his profound knowledge of Holy 
Scripture. Be that as it may, the only instance given by Dr. 
Goudge to illustrate Father Vernon’s supposed ignorance 
concerns those speeches of St. Peter which are recorded in 
the Acts of the Apostles. On the other hand, if we turn to 
Father Vernon’s book, we shall find that he devotes three 
pages to word-for-word quotations (pp. 81—84) from these 
speeches. Yet in his anxiety to injure, Dr. Goudge informs 
us that he is “‘inclined to ask whether Father Vernon has ever 
read them’’! Such unworthy tactics are happily powerless 
to hurt one who, in obedience to conscience and in defiance 
of sophistry, has found salvation in the Catholic Church. 
Let us pass again to the main point at issue. 

Father Vernon has written : ‘‘There is nothing more thrill- 
ing in the story of the infant Church than the triumphant 
way in which the Apostles teach the Godhead and Resurrec- 
tion of Our Blessed Lord.”’ 

As to their teaching Our Lord’s Resurrection there can be 
no doubt, but how about His Godhead? It is obvious to all 
readers of the Gospels that though Our Divine Lord taught 
the truth of His Godhead, yet He did so with great circum- 
spection and only to those who were prepared to receive it. 
Still, it is clear not only from St. John’s Gospel, but also from 
the Synoptics that towards the end of His Life He taught it 
unmistakably—indeed He was condemned for this very reason 
that He had committed blasphemy, because He claimed to 
be the Messiah—and God. After the Day of Pentecost the full 
truth was made known to all the Apostles and by them to the 
infant Church. So much at least no Christians will doubt, 
but we may legitimately ask the question: What degree of 
“feconomy’’ or prudence did the Apostles find necessary in 
publicly proclaiming their Master’s Godhead? There must 
have been at first some measure of reserve. It would have 
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been a grave error in religious policy to proclaim that Jesus 
was God, without any further explanation to Jews or Gentiles, 
who would have necessarily imagined that the speaker was 
asserting that there were two Gods. It is impossible profitably 
to teach the doctrine of Christ’s Divinity, without having 
the doctrines of His Incarnation and of the Undivided Trinity 
in the background of belief. And it is significant that St. Paul 
who in his Epistles teaches the doctrine of Our Lord’s God- 
head quite plainly, only in one passage speaks of Him cate- 
gorically as @égos. Again, when St. John calls Him @éos, 
it is 6 Adyos, the Word, who is stated to be God, i.e., he as- 
sumes some knowledge on the part of his readers as to who 
“the Word”’ is, who ‘‘was from the beginning”’ (év apy ). Care 
then, had to be taken in proclaiming the fact of Our Lord’s 
Godhead, for fear of misunderstanding, much as to-day Catho- 
lic preachers addressing a Protestant audience have to be 
cautious as to how they express the Catholic doctrine as to the 
Blessed Mother of God, for the same reason—lest they be 
misunderstood by those ignorant of the Faith as a whole, and 
in all its parts. 

Still, we know that, eighty years after the Crucifixion, it 
was a matter of common knowledge that the essence of Chris- 
tianity consisted in the fact that ‘Christians worshipped 
Christ as God.’’ It must, therefore, in some way have been 
‘publicly preached’’ from the beginning, that is, by the 
Apostles themselves. It is somewhat curious that one of the 
chief proofs that St. Peter did publicly and expressly pro- 
claim the Divinity of his Lord is to be found in a passage from 
one of his speeches which Father Vernon quotes, but which, 
if we wished to copy his offensiveness, we might insinuate 
that Dr. Goudge had never read. St. Peter, with St. John 
by his side, reproached the unbelieving Jews in these terms : 

“You denied the Holy One and the Just and killed the 
Prince of Life.’’ * 

t roy dpymyov HS (wis (Acts iii. 15). Father Vernon gives the translation of 
the A.V. “ Prince of Life.” This may suffice, it is explicit enough; but the 
Vulgate translates Auctorem “ Author of Life,” which is even stronger. This 
translation is adopted in the R.V.; and Dr. Selbie in Hastings’ “ Dictionary of 
the Bible” claims it as the true rendering. No competent person will deny 
that apynyésas an adjective represents the beginning or originating of things. 
(It will be remembered that St. John uses the same word &pyn of “ the Beginning 
when the Word was”). As a substantive, Aristotle in the Ethics uses it of 
a founder of a family. It is employed by Aristotle, Plato, and Xenophon to 
denote a first cause, originator, and as the originating power. St. Peter could 
not have found a stronger word to express, in its primary sense, the Godhead of 
Our Lord. It is certain that rbv dpynydv 79S(wHs would be accurately translated 


“the originator of life.” And St. Peter used this phrase publicly. Dr. Goudge 
apparently has not noticed this fact. 
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Pursuing Dr. Goudge’s argument concerning the position 
in the Church of St. Peter and of his successors in the Roman 
See, I think it necessary to repeat with all possible emphasis 
that Catholics believe what they do believe on this subject, 
as on all other truths of Faith, not, in the last analysis, because 
of anything which they find in the Bible, but in consequence 
of what they are taught by the living world-wide Church, 
which is the one true Church of God. Still, Catholics, who 
are capable of weighing the testimony of the New Testament 
do find in it a great support to their faith, for it is exceedingly 
strong. To me it is always a wonder that sincere Protestants 
do not in larger numbers find it overwhelming. Mr. Johnson’s 
candid book makes me fear that too often they do not seriously 
consider it. 

Dr. Goudge, however, makes but small account of what he 
terms the ‘‘so-called Petrine texts.’’ There are three very 
great ones and a large number and variety of smaller ones, 
such as the miraculous tribute money obtained by St. Peter 
for Our Lord and himself together ; the teaching from Peter’s 
boat ; the references to Peter as ‘‘the first’’ ; to ‘‘Peter and those 
that were with him’’; to ‘‘Peter and the rest’’; to ‘‘the Dis- 
ciples and Peter’’; and the like. On one account or another 
Dr. Goudge waves them all on one side, excepting the Rock 
text. For example, he writes that ‘‘the first’’ means, he thinks, 
“‘the first and foremost.’’ It seems to me that he under- 
estimates not merely the importance of each passage, but also 
he neglects to recognize their cumulative value. And after 
all, if, as Dr. Goudge is so strongly of opinion, St. Peter held 
no office differing from that bestowed upon the other Apostles, 
why have we not a series of texts asserting the position of 
John or James? Are the Petrine texts a purely honorary 
Privilegium Petri, meaning nothing in particular? This can 
hardly be urged seriously. Yet it follows from Dr. Goudge’s 
argument. With regard to the Rock text, Dr. Goudge refers 
us to his treatment of the subject in the New Commentary. 
In the Church Times he contents himself with observing that 
this text “is one of what are known as the Mathaean addi- 
tions, and with modern scholars their historical repute is low”’ ;* 
on the other hand, in the New Commentary he gives reasons 
for his personal opinion that these additions are genuine; 
for example he asserts that ‘‘the language employed is so 

* Dr. Goudge has already repudiated the authorjty of the Church, and of two of 
the four Great Aicumenical Councils—now the text of the Gospels is rendered an- 


—_ What is left? ‘* Modern Scholars”? But this is rationalism, pure and 
simple. 
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characteristically Jewish as almost certainly to belong to early 
Jewish tradition,’’ and so on, and so on, with tiresome itera- 
tion of statements which make one ask oneself wearily: ‘‘How 
can he know ?”’ 

In the end he writes: “I, myself, happen to regard the 
words as substantially authentic and interpret the Rock as 
either St. Peter or that faithful remnant of Israel of which he 
was the most conspicuous member.”’! ! ! 

Dr. Goudge uses many words in the New Commeniary as 
to the sense in which he thinks that Our Lord declared St. 
Peter to be the rock. The meaning of these human words 
of his is extraordinarily obscure. They all fall manifestly short 
of the plain words of Christ. ‘‘Thou art Kephas [in reply to 
“Thou art the Christ’’] and upon this ‘Kephas’ I will build 
My Church.”’ 

It may be worth while to note in passing that Dr. Goudge 
tells us, as he has told us before, that ‘‘the work of the Lord 
will not be to found the Church, for it was founded long ago, 
but to build it up.’’ And in this sense he interprets the word 
build’’—(d:coS0unow)—simply as the opposite of ‘‘break 
down.”’ This isa pet heresy of Dr. Goudge’s own, framed, as 
it were, expressly to contradict the teaching of St. Paul. In 
his anxiety to show that no special authority was bestowed 
upon St. Peter, but that all Our Lord bestowed upon him was 
personal and due to his natural gifts and lovable character, 
Dr. Goudge has agreeable things to say about the Prince of 
the Apostles, but we read “‘If there is a weakness anywhere, 
it is on the intellectual side. He is not a quick thinker.”’ 
Once again we ask: How has Dr. Goudge found this out? 
One would almost imagine that he had frequent conversations 
with this slow thinker. After this fashion do fables grow up. 

Dr. Goudge sums up the matter thus: ‘‘One thing is clear. 
The Roman controversialist has no case.’’ We are simply 
appalled by the arrogance of such a statement as this. We 
remember how fond Anglicans are of insisting—quite incor- 
rectly—that St. Leo the Great was the first of these ‘‘Roman 
controversialists,’’ and then we reflect on the mental calibre of 
these ‘‘controversialists’’. through the ages from St. Leo to 
Newman, and in our days from Newman to Abbot Chapman. 
Are they and their fellows men who would have devoted their 
lives to defending something manifestly indefensible ? How- 
ever, Dr. Goudge informs us that it is clear that they have no 
case. Can we wonder at Mr. Belloc’s severe judgment of 
some Oxford Dons? 

VOL. CLV. c 
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However, in apparent desire to excuse the denseness of 
“the Roman controversialist’’ the Professor advances ‘‘an 
intelligible reason.’’ ‘‘They look,’’ he says, ‘‘at the Roman 
Church and at its long history ; and they cannot believe that 
it is but one among many Churches and its bishop one 
amongst other bishops.’’” And he goes on to say, “‘This is 
what the Anglican tradition maintains.’’ But he proceeds 
incontinently to abjure this tradition of his Church and to 
substitute a theory of his own to account for the unique 
position of the Church of Rome—and that is, that ‘‘the Son 
of God was born not only of a woman and under the law, 
but also a subject of the Empire of Rome. If Christianity 
was to be a world-religion, was it not certain that the Church 
of Rome would have a position, at any rate for a time, un- 
like that of any other Church?’’? So we may disregard the 
‘so-called Petrine texts,’’ and at the same time throw over- 
board Anglican theories of an equal Episcopal College, and 
find an explanation of the age-long primacy of Rome in the 
fact that Our Lord was born as a subject of the Roman Em- 
pire. 

If I may venture to refer to the fact—in my preface to a 
little book which I published last year, called ‘‘After Fifty 
Years,’’ I wrote: 


It was not only St. Paul who possessed Roman citizen- 
ship in virtue of his birth at Tarsus within the Roman 
Empire, but also Our Lady and St. Joseph were Roman 
Jews. 


But it never entered into my wildest dreams that this fact, 
whatever may be its significance, should have been used as 
Dr. Goudge has used it. Can any limit be set to the eccen- 
tricities of Anglican exegesis and hypothesis? If so, surely 
it is still far to seek. 

Dr. Goudge writes that he does ‘‘not believe that there was 
ever a time when all bishops were equal.’’ In that case he 
does not believe the truth which St. Jerome expressed when 
he wrote that qua bishops, all bishops are equal—‘‘the 
bishop of Engubium equal to the bishop of Rome’’—just as 
the priest ordained yesterday is, qua priest, equal to the Holy 
Father,—equal indeed in his priestly character to St. Peter 
himself. In this fact, we find the key to one of Canon 
Goudge’s chief arguments against the Papacy—that in the 
New Testament there is no sign of inequality amongst the 
Apostles. Qua Apostles undoubtedly they were equal—in- 
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fallible in authoritative teaching and world-wide in jurisdic- 
tion over the Faithful, but this fact in no way precludes us 
from believing that a special Primacy and Charisma were 
bestowed upon him who was ‘“‘the First’’ of them from the 
beginning, and whom all Antiquity with consentient voice 
terms their Prince. 

Dr. Goudge’s articles are full of the familiar Protestant 
clichés—the old fallacies of the vicious circle, of private 
judgment being the basis of faith, of Anglicanism being con- 
genial to the English mentality and Catholicism to that of the 
Latin races, etc. They have been answered times without 
number and I have not touched them in this paper. It seemed 
to me wiser to reserve my space for three things—Canon 
Goudge’s view of Authority, his treatment of Father Ver- 
non,’ and his lighthearted handling of the Petrine texts. In 
none of these matters can he have done any service to his own 
cause. 

It remains to say a word about Canon Goudge’s conclusion. 
He dreams of a day when the “‘Holy Father from Rome’? will 
say ‘“‘the first Mass of a reunited Christendom,’’ but he would 
“not like it to be said in Rome, still less in Canterbury.”’ 

It is idle to discuss Canon Goudge’s dream of ‘‘a reunited 
Christendom’’ when Anglicans such as Dr. Barnes and his 
friends, who continually blaspheme the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass, would be in full communion with the Pope saying 
Mass in St. Sophia’s. 

Nothing can be more unreal or impossible. Such a 
“Catholicism’’ as Canon Goudge looks forward to would 
bear no resemblance to Catholicism at all as it has been under- 
stood throughout all the ages of Christianity. 

From such unrealities we turn with confidence to the mighty 
Promises of Christ, which Canon Goudgein vain attempts 
to explain away—to the great Reality, the House which the 
Eternal Wisdom built upon a Rock, to last to the end of 
Time. 

O. R. VASSALL-PHILLIPS, C.SS.R. 


* He decides, arbitrarily, that Mr. Johnson “has, not specially the Italian but 
the more general Latin mind,” wilfully oblivious of the fact that English 
and Dutch and German and Irish and North American, yes, and Greek minds 
innumerable accept the full Catholic faith as “Rome” teaches it. He says, 
very offensively, that Mr. Johnson ‘does not want facts,” whereas it was the 
latter’s determination to get facts before taking any definite steps that 
postponed his submission for over a year. With the facts he found Dr. Goudge 
has made little attempt to deal. 


































MEDICINE AND RELIGION 
I N Jewry and in non-Catholic Christianity an agnostic 





philosophy is in the ascendant to-day. In medicine there 
is a rising tendency to question many of its historically 
accepted principles. 
Compare the spirit of the two following statements. The 
first— 


The Hippocratic Oath (460 B.c.). I swear by Apollo 
Physician, by Asclepius, by Health, by Panacea and by 
all the gods and goddesses, that I will use treatment to 
help the sick according to my ability and judgment, 
but never with a view to injury and wrong-doing. 
Neither will I administer a poison to anybody when 
asked to do so, nor will I suggest such a course. Similarly 
I will not give to a woman a pessary to cause abortion. 
But I will keep pure and holy both my life and my art. 
I will not use the knife, not even, verily, on sufferers 
from stone, but I will give place to such as are craftsmen. 


The second, a published opinion of Sir William Arbuthnot 
Lane, lately surgeon to Guy’s Hospital, in 1929— 


The Draguignan verdict’ was absolutely correct. It 
is a strange thing that the human animal is the only 
animal which is not allowed to destroy others in suffer- 
ing, and suicide is illegal in a case where the person is 
suffering himself. 

A man who allows a horse to suffer without putting it 
out of its misery is placed in prison. 

The French courts are merciful courts. They realize 
the difference between justice and mercy, and I felt 
sure that Corbett would be acquitted. 


No one can doubt which pronouncement is in accord with 
Christian ethics. For medicine and religion attend mankind 
from birth to death. In parallel formation we have antenatal 
care and special blessings for a parturient woman. During 
life, according to the ills we suffer, we have medicines and 


e 
* An acquittal by a French jury of a man who murdered his incurably- 
diseased mother. 
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we have the sacraments. On all occasions in either sphere 
the administrations of quack performers are to be avoided. 
After death the physician has his post-mortem and the Church 
the obsequies. Thus his religion and his pharmacy stand to 
a man as “‘comes viae vitaeque.’’ Both physician and priest 
have duties and rights at the bedside of the sick: both are 
rightly termed clinical professions. 

In this fallen world we are under the cloud of original sin 
from which Our Lord came to redeem us. The effects of this 
sin are diseases of the soul and diseases of the body. Both 
received their supernatural antidote in the atonement of Christ 
and He, the Great Physician, healed the sin and the sickness 
of many by a conjoint act. Medicine to-day, rightly prac- 
tised, carries out a part of man’s redemption, of which the 
major and sacramental part is the work of the Christian priest- 
hood. 

Hippocrates is universally acclaimed the father of medicine. 
Sir D’Arcy Power’ describes him as the first to free medicine 
from philosophic delusions and superstitions, and to establish 
its fundamental principles upon a solid and rational basis. 
Sir Wilmot Herringham, however, in his Harveian Oration 
last year takes a more gloomy view of the history of medicine, 
and postpones the dawn of medical intelligence until Harvey’s 
date, c. 1628. 

In Harvey’s time the few sciences that existed were 
little removed from magic. The great majority, in- 
cluding all the sciences of living things from botany to 
sociology did not exist at all. Alone in the great mind 
of Bacon had the real meaning of science been grasped 
and the immensity of its future conceived. Men were 
still content to ascribe the action of the liver or the brain 
to spirits and the cause of disease to disordered humours. 


It is strange that Sir D’Arcy Power, who is the consulting 
physician to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital and Sir Wilmot 
Herringham, who is its consulting surgeon, should date the 
dawn of rational medicine so differently. A Catholic philo- 
sopher would follow the former, and not assume such a cen- 
tury-sleep of the intellect: he would rather assert that through- 
out the ages those in charge of the sick were, according to 
their opportunities, intelligent and reflective men. Harvey, 
born in the height of the Elizabethan persecution in 1578, was 
brought up at the cathedral school of Canterbury, but he was 


* “ Chronologica Medica,” 1923. 
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also a doctor of medicine of Padua, a papal university, which 
therefore, must share with Harvey’s hospital, St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, some part of the credit due to his discovery of the 
circulation of the blood. 

The mention of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital reminds us 
how closely religion and medicine were united in the founda- 
tion of this still extant house of healing and of high profes- 
sional teaching. Canon Rahere, whose tomb can yet be seen 
on the gospel side of the old Norman church in Smithfield 
Market, was originally a man of low lineage, who became 
a court minstrel, and later an Augustinian. His hospital 
foundation was an act of gratitude for deliverance from death 
and the practical outcome of a vision and a sick-bed vow. 
While Rahere was in Rome 


he began to be vexed with a grievous sickness, and his 
dolours, little and little taking their increase, he drew 
to the extremity of life . . . then he avowed, if health 
God him would grant, that he might lawfully return to 
his country he would make a hospital in recognition 
of poor men and to them, there gathered, would neces- 
sarily minister after his power. 


In the course of last year the one thousandth anniversary 
of this Catholic foundation was celebrated publicly in the 
presence of the heir-apparent, and the proceedings were 
opened liturgically by a deputation of Augustinian canons. 

Lord Knutsford, the president of my own hospital, has the 
reputation of being the prince of beggars, but he already had 
his ante-type in this country in the person of Alfune, Rahere’s 
friend. While the founder was occupied at his hospital, 
Alfune was wont ‘‘to compass and go about to near places 
of the church busily to seek and provide the needs of the poor 
men that lay in the hospitall.’’ 

St. Bartholomew had no less than sixteen medieval hos- 
pitals placed under his patronage. Because of his medical 
repute, lazar-houses at Rochford, Oxford and Dover were 
named after him. 

The deep religious feeling, evinced by hospital founders 
in pre-reformation days, is shown in the charter of Bishop 
Glanvill at the foundation, 1193, of St. Mary’s, Strood : 


Bearing in mind the sayingeof the Lord: “‘I was an 
hungered, and ye gave Me meat; I was thirsty, and ye 
gave me drink; I was a stranger, and ye took me 
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in’’;... And seeing that the Lord takes upon himself 


the needs of those who suffer ...we have founded a 
hospital in which to receive and cherish the poor, weak 
and infirm. 


Many other similar charters will be found in Rotha Mary 
Clay’s book ‘‘The Medizval Hospitals of England,”’ a fine 
piece of research published in 1909. Catholics will remember 
that bishops are specially bound by their vows at consecra- 
tion to be given to hospitality : ‘‘Wilt thou show mercy and 
kindness, for the name of the Lord, to the poor, the stranger, 
and all in want?’’ To this the bishop-elect replies ‘I will.”’ 
This formula you will find in the Exeter, the Sarum, as in the 
modern Roman Pontifical. Houses of Pilgrims were the first 
hospitals and they lodged all sorts and conditions of men— 
wayfarers, invalids, and even lepers. And although the total 
population of England was smaller than that of London to- 
day, such was the medieval spirit of hospitality, that there 
were upwards of 750 such institutions in the country. Both 
clergy and laity battled bravely with their social problems in 
a spirit of Christian responsibility. 

To-day the wine of the Good Samaritan seems to be running 
dry. Our hospitals are as busy as can be, but the call for their 
services though shrill and importunate, is thankless. In 
the words of the Lord Privy Seal ‘‘Charity degrades him who 
gives and him who receives’’: to this level have the bailiff, 
the magistrate and the rate-collector reduced the noblest of 
Christian virtues, not by a regretted necessity but by a pre- 
ference of democracy misunderstood. Bumble tends to re- 
place the Sister of Charity, for it is not natural to love the 
sick. After the Battle of Acre, it is said that Napoleon’s 
physicians, by his orders, poisoned his own French wounded, 
either to facilitate his retreat or to save them falling into the 
hands of the Turk : a callous crime, in any case, about which 
historians say little, but which indicates what happens to the 
helpless when charity is left out. 

In the general strike of 1926 and in other strikes, electric 
power has been cut off from hospitals by leaders whose minds 
thought so keenly about their cause as to forget the needs 
of the sick. In many epidemics the doctor and priest alone 
have had fortitude to bury the plague-stricken. Lepers have 
been killed singly and en masse, through the panic that the 
fear of contagion often inspires. Patients with skin diseases 
are to-day often unwelcome inmates of hospitals, nursing- 
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homes and convalescent institutions because their complaint 
is visible and evokes fear more easily than compassion. Those 
who can afford to hire nurses often remit to such alien care 
their own most intimate and near, because the whole atmos- 
phere of the sick-room is repugnant to their cultured taste. 
It is a common experience of all doctors in all classes of 
practice to find the sick left alone to die with only professional 
attendance. It will be an evil day for medicine if it ever be- 
comes wholly divorced from religious charity. 

For the progress of medicine free access to all real remedies 
is essential ; we must have no prohibition of alcohol, of opera- 
tions, of post-mortems, of vivisection or vaccine therapy. 
On the other hand, for the sake of society as a whole, pre- 
ventive medicine must intervene by inhibitions of antisocial 
occasions, quarantines, inspections, segregations, and even 
by the over-riding of injudicious parental control. It 
is easy to evoke human sentiment against doctors, as ghouls 
who take an unholy pleasure in carving up corpses, as pos- 
sessed by an immoral blood-lust to operate unjustifiably on 
the poor for their own delectation, as unjust exploiters who 
deal with vaccines and inoculations—for a price—to the harm 
of their clients. The knowledge gained by experimental re- 
search upon animals is held by many to be tainted with 
immorality, for which doctors should be prosecuted, punished 
and interdicted. Only a rational philosophy that lays down 
the radical distinction between man and the irrational crea- 
tion, a philosophy, sound upon the nature of the spiritual 
soul, that offers a fixed standard of conduct outside the vary- 
ing fashions of mass thought, can insure the unimpeded 
progress of medical science. The wide acceptance of monistic 
evolution which denies the transcendence of the human soul 
and obliterates the generic differences between man and 
beast, has done much to check real advance, especially in 
study of the mind. 

The Church is kind to my profession. Bishop Stang in 
his ‘‘Pastoral Theology’’ (1897, p. 204) gives the following 
considerate counsel to his clerical students. 


Be prudent in your relations with the physician. Enter- 
tain a sincere respect for him, and try to gain and keep 
his esteem. Never interfere with his work unless abso- 
lutely necessary—as, for instance, when it is your duty 
to protest against an immodefate use of anesthetics, 
against craniotomy and abortion. Do not express your 
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opinion about the issue of the disease. Show no pre- 
ference for a particular doctor, and pass no criticism on 
the treatment of the case. On the contrary, induce 
people to send for a physician in time, and urge them 
carefully to observe his orders and prescriptions... . 
The physician who is called may not be a shining light 
in his profession, but he generally knows more about 
sickness than the average priest. 


In return, we may assume that every doctor, as his years 
mature, feels more and more sympathy with the work of the 
priest. For in a non-Catholic community he is carrying 
more and more the priest’s personal burden on his shoulders, 
in dealing with material anxieties and moral scruples that 
are the causa causans of much functional and organic ill- 
health, and thus his knowledge of one aspect of the priest’s 
life breeds sympathy. 

The contacts between the Catholic Church and medicine 
have been continuous from the earliest days. The Arabian 
School was founded by a Christian physician in 765. The 
medical schools of Salerno, of Padua, Bologna and Paris, 
were Catholic. Albertus Magnus (1250), Guy de Chauliac 
(1350), Henri de Mondeville (1310), were great surgeons of 
the old days, though it is strange that our medical historians 
are fonder of telling us of the influence of Avicenna (1000), 
a Persian, and Maimonides (1180), a learned Jew of Cordova. 
Leonardo da Vinci was, in the intellectual and artistic world, 
the greatest of anatomists and painters, yet his Catholicism 
is hardly appreciated by English doctors. Thomas Linacre 
(1460—1524), was born in Canterbury and was a Doctor of 
Medicine of Padua. He was a pupil of William de Selling, 
later English ambassador to the Vatican and, like Osler 
later, a student in the Vatican library. He was a physician 
to Henry VIII., to Cardinal Wolsey, to Bl. Thomas More, 
to Archbishop Warham and was a friend of Erasmus. He 
founded the College of Physicians. He was a copious bene- 
factor to Oxford. At the age of 50 his friend Warham or- 
dained him a priest, and perhaps because of that, my pro- 
fession to-day and the Royal College he founded, pay him 
but little honour. 

A vital life of Linacre, priest and physician still awaits the 
pen of an able historian. The Catholic Truth Society have 
published a small biography by Professor Pye, M.D., of 
University College, Galway. The standard life by John 
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Noble Johnson, M.D., was published by Edward Lumley in 
1835. In the copy preserved in the Radcliffe Library, Oxford, 
is a note on the flyleaf : ‘‘As this book did not sell, I destroyed 
all but a few for presents only—Ed. Lumley.” 

The great founder was buried in Old St. Paul’s, London. 
His epitaph was written by Caius who did not use words 
lightly—‘‘one that hated, above all, deceit and underhand 
work, a true friend, dear to rich and poor alike.’’ No one who 
studies anatomy or physiology but will be familiar with the 
names of Vesalius, Eustachius and Fallopius, who have given 
their names to important organs of the body. Vesalius died 
returning from a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Eustachius was a 
professor of anatomy in Rome, and Fallopius was a professor 
of Padua. The anatomy of body might almost be described 
by the names of Catholics. 

When religion was separated from medical practice, the 
result was only too apparent. At the time when the spirit 
of reform moved Florence Nightingale, policemen had to 
patrol the wards of the infirmaries at Liverpool to keep order 
at night. Nurses were drunken, low and illiterate, and the 
hospitals themselves were whited sepulchres, or more cor- 
rectly, sepulchres only occasionally whitened. Florence 
Nightingale’s favourite author was St. John of the Cross. As 
is well known, she looked for personal encouragement to 
Cardinal Manning and she sought instruction from the Sisters 
of Charity, founded in Paris by St. Vincent de Paul, the most 
inspiring of all the Saints who have laboured for the sick. 

The late Regius Professor of Medicine at Oxford, Sir 
William Osler, like Linacre, felt the attraction of Rome. 
During his second visit to that city, in March, 1915, he wrote 
to W. J. Mayo, the great American surgeon : 


Dear W. J. Mayo,—Your clinic will never be truly 
prosperous until under the patronage of St. Cosmas and 
St. Damian, the saints of surgery, of which I am send- 
ing you a coloured lithograph! Several years ago at 
Rome, in the Mother Church of the West, I was de- 
lighted to find wrapped in a parcel among the precious 
relics the very instruments with which in the third cen- 
tury A.D. these famous surgeons had performed the 
transplantation of the thigh operation—and successfully, 
too—antedating Carrel about 1,700 years! It is a cheap 
print, as you see, but the merit of it is that it comes 
direct from the shrine of the saints. 
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The history of the Church was known to this eminent 
professor; he had attended its ceremonies; he knew our 
priests, our people and our faith. Our Saints appealed to 
him, our very stones in Oxford cried out to him. He had a 
High Church upbringing and yet met his end, aloof from any 
organized Christian Church. Such contact and such negation 
is a problem of grace and of election that is forced on the 
attention of every Catholic engaged in the learned profes- 
sions. 

In order that the medical profession may retain its good 
repute with the Church it is essential that men and women of 
Catholic faith and culture come into it. Abortion, sterilization, 
illegal operations of all sorts, and other evils, are not to be 
fought merely by platform denunciations but by permeating 
the profession with Catholic thought and Catholic standards 
of conduct. Medicine grew up and prospered in closest 
union with the Church: unless it maintains that living con- 
tact, which gives it influence over spirit as well as body, 
it will inevitably lose its noblest characteristics and not a 


little of its power. 
W. J. O'DONOVAN, M.D. 








ST. THERESE OF LISIEUX AND 
FRANCIS THOMPSON 


HE common ground of sanctity and song is the 

search for God. If the singer be a pagan, if he be 

even an “atheist,” still in just so far as his poetry 
be true, it has in it a soaring of the mind and the heart to his 
ultimate Supremity, whether he calls Him God or not. Are 
there any great materialist poets? If there are, their great- 
ness is not in their theoretical materialism. No poem that 
stops short with the utterance of physical fact is a great 
poem. 

Since criticism is at one on this point, it will be interesting 
to compare and contrast a poet and a saint, and find just 
what the “ search for God ” means to each of them. What is 
the saint’s answer, and what is the poet’s to the three most 
vital questions that confront man when his reason probes into 
the nature of things to find their ultimate cause—the question 
of the origin and reason of life itself, of pain, and of death? 
It will be interesting to seek “ the secret of sanctity ” in the 
lines of a poet whose utter absorption in the life of the spirit 
led him to neglect the exterior decorum of human society, and 
to compare his grandly enunciated principles with the prac- 
tice of a little Carmelite nun whose praises have lately re- 
sounded through the Catholic world, and moved large 
numbers of non-Catholics to a new recognition of the eternal 
values. 

Francis Thompson’s immortal “ Hound of Heaven” in a 
sense contains the very essence of saintdom. In deeply 
melodious song, he proclaims the one theme, over and over, 
that St. Thérése of Lisieux expands, not only in her Auto- 
biography, but in her life. ‘‘ I begin therefore to sing what 
must be my eternal song: ‘ The Mercies of the Lord.’ ” What 
else is the fundamental meaning of that glorious passage of 
the Poet: 


’ 


Naked I wait Thy love's uplifted stroke! 

My harness piece by piece Thou hast hewn from me, 
And smitten me to my knee; . 

I am defenceless utterly. . . 

Ah! is Thy love indeed 

A weed, albeit an amaranthine weed, 
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Suffering no flowers except its own to mount? 

Ah! must — 

Designer infinite! — 

Ah! must Thou char the wood ere Thou canst limn with it? 


And the Poet finds his deep quest ended when he realizes: 


Is my gloom, after all, 
Shade of His hand, outstretched caressingly? 


The Saint also had her love proved by the Divine Lover 
before she could rest in complete certainty and perfect peace, 
even through her “ dark night of the soul,” when she was 
battered so sorely by the mighty winds of temptation against 
her faith. The soul in “ The Hound of Heaven” is a dif- 
ferent soul to that of the little Teresa, for it is torn by ‘the 
storms of human desires, vainly seeking rest and peace in 
them, blind to the calm, sweet yoke of God, all forgetful of 
the world-truth of St. Augustine’s dictum: ‘‘ Thou hast made 
us for Thyself, O God, and our heart is restless till it rests 
in Thee.” 

What is this love that the Poet struggled to flee from, and 
the Saint to attain; that both, however differently, recog- 
nized as the all in all of life? It is the first and greatest com- 
mandment—“ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy 
whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and with thy whole 
mind, and with thy whole strength.”’ It is the practical pre- 
ference of God to every creature and to the sum of them. 
In the case of the Saint it is a supreme, deeply passionate 
love, evoking capacities in the heart that no human love 
could. In the case of the Poet, it is simply the thorough 
realization of the infinite perfection of its object. In itself, 
this love need not transcend the actual appreciation for God 
that man is commanded to have under pain of grave sin— 
that is, it need mean no more, practically, than the firm re- 
solve, for the love of God, never to offend Him grievously. 
But the Poet, pondering the ultimate values of life, knows 
more thoroughly, feels more keenly, the meaning of this love 
than other men. There is no possible substitute. 


All things betray thee, who betrayest Me. 
Naught shelters thee, who will not shelter Me. 
Lo! naught contents thee, who content’st not Me. 
Lo, all things fly thee, for thou fliest Me. 


How different, and yet how like this strange compulsion 


of the Poet to love, is the exuberant generosity, the flaming 
passion in the heart of Teresa for her Lord! After laying 
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bare her anxiety to do even the things most impossible to 
her—to be a priest and hold Him in the embrace of conse- 
crated fingers, to travel the world over and win more and more 
men to the same hot flame of love that burned in her, to en- 
dure the most bitter and cruel martyrdoms, not once, but over 
and again, to do all that all the Saints have done or will do— 
she reaches the very climax. “ To folly such as this, what 
answer wilt Thou make?” She will ascend the mountains of 
foolishness gladly and gaily for His love. “I know well 
that for Thy sake the Saints have made themselves foolish 
—being ‘eagles’ they have done great things. Too little 
for such mighty deeds, my folly lies in the hope that Thy Love 
accepts me as a victim and... that the Angels and Saints 
: will help me to fly to Thee with Thy own wings, O my divine 
Eagle! ... I long to become Love’s prey.” She presents 
herself before the company of the Angels and Saints and ad- 
dresses them: “I am the least of all creatures, I know my 
worthlessness, but I also know how noble and generous hearts 
love to do good. Therefore... obtain for me a double 
portion of your love for God.” She would be abashed and 
frightened at the audacity of her prayer, but she is only a 
“ child,”’ and claims that as an excuse! 

But how God must plead with the fleeing soul in “ The 

Hound of Heaven,” even after He has reached it: 
Strange, piteous, futile thing! 
Wherefore should any set thee love apart?... 
Alack, thou knowest not 
How little worthy of any love thou art! 
Whom wilt thou find to love ignoble thee, 
Save Me, save only Me? 
All which I took from thee I did but take, 
Not for thy harms, 
But just that thou might’st seek it in My arms. 
All which thy child’s mistake 
Fancies as lost, I have stored for thee at home; 
Rise, clasp My hard, and come! 

Love is the noblest of all the passions. As a virtue, as St. 
Paul well knew, it is the highest of all. The virtue of love 
has an eternity that none other has. Faith and hope will 
vanish in attainment. The other virtues will merge all in 
the one supreme virtue, the very inmost heart of the Beatific 
Vision, love for God and for all other things in Him and for 
Him. Love will be perfected; but Jove, even on earth, is 
already attainment. 

Life in the world is called sad. We pray every day in the 
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Salve Regina: ‘‘ Mourning and weeping in this valley of 
tears."’ But if “ love rests warm and counts his tears,” the 
traveller in the vale sheds them in joy. He knows what the 
“ Little Flower” calls “ the very refinement of all joy—the 
joy we do not feel.” Love is the eventual and perfect answer 
to the three questions that at some time confront every man. 
Why am I alive? Why must I suffer? Why must I die? 
Love, the love God has for all creatures, gave birth to man, 
that through death man would be joined with Him in utter 
happiness forever. And pain is the trial, as by fire, to prove 
his worthiness—to speak humanly—of such high destiny. 

Great arm-fellow of God! 

To the ancestral clod 

Kin 
And to cherubin; 

Bred predilectedly 

O’ the worm and Deity! 

“God so loved the world,” said Christ, according to St. 
John’s Gospel, “as to give His only-begotten Son.” But 
He loved the world, that is, His rational creation, before He 
so sacrificed His Son. The love expressed in Creation is 
prior to its expression in the Incarnation, even though the 
latter, involving suffering, is greater in intensity. From the 
first, existence was the gift of love, and the pain of existence 
does not change its character. In “ The making of Viola,” 


Thompson writes: 


Smile, sweet baby, smile, 
For you will have weeping- while; 
Native in your Heaven is smile,— 
But your weeping, Viola? 


Whence your smile we know, but ah! 
Whence your weeping, Viola? 

There is an old legend that when children smile in their 
sleep, they are seeing the Angels, or remembering the 
Heaven they so lately left. The inference is that life is 
truly a boon, and not, as the materialist would have us think, 
an unasked for burden set upon man by malicious Chance. 
The child, like other non-rational beings, takes the keenest 
joy simply in being alive. Have you not seen them running, 
jumping, laughing and shouting, with eyes alight with the 
pure joy of life? St. Teresa writes in her Autobiography: 
“How happy I was at that age! ... How quickiy those 
sunny years of early childhood passed away, and how sweet 
the memories they have left behind! ... All the beauties 
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of nature cast their spell upon me and raised my soul 
to Heaven.” 

But both Poet and Saint, almost in the same breath in 
which they rejoice with the child’s joy in life, refer to the 
marring of life by sin. The question ‘“ Whence your weep- 
ing, Viola?” is answered: 


Our first gift to you is a 
Gift of tears, my Viola! 


Tears first flowed upon the earth after Adam and Eve ate 
the forbidden fruit. “* By one man came sin into the world,” 
and dissolved that familiar intercourse with God that made 
the joy of Paradise. But God promised a Redeemer, and 
the irradiation of that promise gave some measure of hope 
and peace to the sin-stricken world, although not until the 
actual coming of Christ was the restoration of something 
like that original intimacy between the race of men and God 
made possible. Then for the first time since the beginning 
was the deep, the harsh, the beautiful mystery of pain at least 
partially solved. Pain is still a mystery, and still deep and 
harsh. But it is no longer unbeautiful. Not before Christ's 
coming could man sing in awe and reverence: 

Holy and terrible, anointed Pain! 


He could indeed have written, as Thompson also wrote: 


Preceptress in the wars of God! 
His tyros draw the unmortal sword, 
And their celestial virtue exercise 
Beneath thy rigorous eyes. 
As a matter of fact, the Book of Job is a fervent, humble 
acknowledgment of just that fact, that pain is the teacher of 
obedience, even of love, for God. But could Job have con- 
tinued, as Thompson did: 
Thou severe bride, with the glad suit adored 
Of many a lover whose love is unto blood. . . 
Thou settest thine abode 
A portress in the gateways of all love. . . 
Love’s holy bread, 
Consecrated, , 
Not sacramental is, but through thy leaven. 

The secret of sanctity! The search for God! Love! 
That is the answer to pain. And to find that answer man was 
unfit. Pain is a teacher of love; man discovered that before 
Christ’s coming, at least by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. 
But that the full mysterious answer to the existence of pain is 
love, was left to God to disclose to us by the Humanity of 
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His Son. In the “ Laus Amara Doloris,’’ the Poet pays 
tribute to Pain: 

Thy pall in purple sovereignty was dipt 

Beneath the tree of Golgotha; 

And from the Hand, wherein the reed was clipt, 

Thy bare and antique sceptre thou dost draw. 

That God-sprung Lover to thy front allows, 

Fairest, the bloody honour of His brows, 

The great reversion of that diadem 

Which did His drenched locks hem. 

For the predestined Man of Grief, 

O regnant Pain, to thee 

His subject sway elected to enfoeff; 

And from thy sad conferring to endure 

The sanguine state of His investiture; 

Yea, at thy hand, most sombre suzerain, 

That dreadful crown He held in fealty; 

O Queen of Calvary, 

Holy and terrible, anointed Pain! 


The Poet recognized the mystery. Pain is the will of God: 
let man bow down in submission. Pain is the proof of love: 
not otherwise can self be silenced. The Son of God Himself 
chose to suffer: let man bow down. The Poet adores in 
reverence. But the Saint! 

St. Teresa writes: ‘‘ The Little Flower... had to pass 
through the winter of trial and have her delicate cup filled with 
the dew of tears.’’ Indeed, every soul must suffer. But how she 
welcomed it! When she had a violent hemorrhage on Good 
Friday, a year before her death, instead of fear she felt joy: 
“On the anniversary of His death my Beloved had allowed 
me to hear His first call, like a sweet distant murmur, herald- 
ing His joyful approach. ... On this Good Friday I shared 
in all the austerities of Carmel without any relaxation. Never 
had they appeared sweeter.” And for that crowning grief, 
—surpassing even the sharp anguish of her father’s last years 
of insanity, and the mingled joy and pain of his death—-for 
her “ dark night of the soul,” her almost inexplicable siege 
of temptation against faith and hope when even “ the thought 
of Heaven, so sweet from my earliest years,’ became for her 
“a subject of torture,” what was her word of welcome? “ Thy 
child believes firmly that Thou art the Light Divine. .. . For 
love of Thee she will sit at that table of bitterness... and 
will not rise from it till Thou givest the sign. .. . My God, if 
that table which they profane must be purified by one who 
loves Thee, I am willing to remain there alone to eat the 
bread of tears until the day when it shall please Thee to bring 
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me to Thy kingdom of light. I ask no other favour beyond 
that of never offending Thee.... Is there a greater joy 
than to suffer for Thy love, O my God?”’ Even in the midst 
of her pain and desolation she could say: “ And yet I have 
never experienced more fully the sweetness and mercy of Our 
Lord.” 

“* Shade of His hand, outstretched caressingly!” The Poet 
bows in silent submission before the mystery of pain, even 
after he has probed it far enough to know that the Master 
willed it. The Saint runs with eager feet the gladsome way 
of sacrifice. The Poet suffers, and feels a melancholy joy 
in his pain. The Saint exults when the grief is most terrible, 
the anguish almost more than heart can bear. She knows 
more fully even than the Poet, who sings in “ Heaven and 
Hell”: 

For all can feel the God that smites, 
But ah, how few the God that loves! 
The Saint knows the mystic alembic that the Poet proclaims 
in “ To Any Saint”: 
Compost of Heaven and mire, 
Slow foot and swift desire! 


Lo, 

To have Yes, choose No; 
Gird, and thou shalt unbind; 
Seek not, and thou shalt find; 

To eat, 

Deny thy meat. . . 

Stoop, stoop; for thou dost fear 
The nettle’s wrathful spear, 
So slight 

Art thou of might! 

Rise; for Heaven hath no frown 
When thou to thee pluck’st down, 
Strong clod! 

The neck of God. 


Pain, willingly sought, is sacrifice. Sacrifice is the natural 
demand, the natural fruit of love. But love demands more 


than pain. Love knows no pride. “ Strong clod!” is the 
Poet’s title for himself. ‘‘ Compost of Heaven and mire!” 
and child! “So best God loves to jest with children small.” 


Love is the thorough teacher of humility and littleness. 

St. Teresa calls herself child. More—she is a child. She 
speaks of herself and of the immense graces God showered 
upon her with the simplicity that ‘only a child’s heart has. 
She pleads her childishness as an excuse for her beautiful 
“‘ follies,” her extravagances of love. As a child she seeks 
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a shorter way to Heaven than the seemingly bitter and long 
road that God’s mighty ones trod before her. She desires a 
“ lift,” an elevator, to be carried, willy-nilly, as it were, up, 
up to the wide-spread arms of her Beloved. And the Friend 
of Children smiles on her. He gives her the regal “ lift” 
of a love so strong, so abiding, that she, by her own simple 
account, never offended Him by a single mortal sin. Her 
“easy way ’’—alack for those faint hearts who seek ease, 
whereas “ the battle is to the strong,” and “ the Kingdom 
of Heaven suffereth violence "—was, as a matter of fact, the 
same thorn-crowned, rock-strewn path that led Jesus Christ 
up the hill of Calvary. But love made it light for her—love 
and littleness. 

The Poet too knows that if pain is the demand and the 
first-fruits of love, humility is its handmaid. Humility that 
is bold and free only 

When His wings pen thee, 


and obedient, 
Sole fully blest, to feel 
God whistle thee at heel. . . 
Most proud 
When utterly bowed, 
To feel thyself and be 
His dear nonentity. 


Humility that can speak simply and fearlessly to the 
Almighty King of the ages: 


So, a little Child, come down 

And hear a child’s prayer like Thy own; 
Take me by the hand and walk, 

And listen to my baby-talk. 


Humility who alone dares face the awful vision of death. 
Poet and Saint, seeking the Way, find It—the way of love 
and littleness! Death has no fears for man armed with that 


double armour. 


I dimly guess what Time in mists confounds; 

Yet ever and anon a trumpet sounds 

From the hid battlements of Eternity; 

Those shaken mists a space unsettle, then 

Round the half-glimpsed turrets slowly wash again. 
But not ere him who summoneth 

I first have seen, enwound 

With glooming robes purpureal, cypress-crowned ; 
His name I know, and what his trumpet saith. 
Whether man’s heart or life it be which yields 
Thee harvest, must Thy harvest fields 

Be dunged with rotten death? 
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No fears at all? Death is a fearful thing. Its dim and 
rattling figure stalks steadily behind each one. Its grinning, 
vacant features lurk just over his shoulder, so that he has but 
to turn his head, and he stares into the face of death. 
““Glooming robes,” ‘‘ cypress-crowned,” the startling sound 
of a blown trumpet, “ rotten death,”—these imply a shrink- 
ing away, but not necessarily from more than the physical 
change involved. The Poet faces the fact of death squarely, 
and it is not pleasant. It is not meant to be pleasant. Death 
is one of the world-long penalties for the sin of the first man, 
who thought to become god-like. There is a note of triumph 
in the following lines; the Poet has thrown off the heavy 
yoke of physical fear, and sees more clearly the triumph that 
lies, behind Death’s door. 


Alpha and Omega, sadness and mirth, 

The springing music, and its wasting breath— 
The fairest things in life are Death and Birth, 
And of these two the fairer thing is Death. . . 
It is the falling star that trails the light, 

It is the breaking wave that hath the might, 
The passing shower that rainbows maniple. 


And this “ Ode to the Setting Sun ”’ concludes: 
Till skies be fugitives, 
Till Time, the hidden root of change, updries, 
Are Birth and Death inseparable on earth; 
For they are twain yet one, and Death is Birth. 

The only true fear—the fear rooted not in the body, but, 
because of the body, in the soul—that remains to him is 
quite simply stated in the last lines of “To the Dead 
Cardinal of Westminster,” possibly the most sadly humble 
verses that a Catholic poet has ever written. The entire poem 
asks the question: Does the poet, who worships love and 
beauty, both spiritual and corporal, apprehend that, after his 
life of “sacrificial tears, and anchoretic years,” he must 
eventually “tryst with the sensualist?”’ 

So ask; and if they [the Angie tell 
The secret terrible, 


Good friend, 
I pray thee send 


Some high gold embassage 
To teach my unripe age. 
Tell 
Lest my feet walk hell. 
¢ 
“Lest my feet walk hell!’”’ That is the awful thought in 


death. Poet, sinner, saint—the thought of hell, sin’s eternal 
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dividend, grips the heart and clutches the quivering roots 
of the hair in horror. For hell is hell because it is a place, 
not only of “ weeping and gnashing of teeth,” but of hate; 
where, instead of God, the Almighty, the Infinite Love, and 
the company of the Angels and the Blessed, there is hatred 
and hostility without end. The essence of hell is hate, just as 
the essence of Heaven is ultimately Love Itself in the Beatific 
Vision. 

But death, seen almost as the Saint sees it, lights up with 

music and joy the solemn lines of “‘ By Reason of Thy Law:” 

Here where I keep my stand 

With all o’er-anguished feet, 

And no live comfort near on any hand; 

Lo, I proclaim the unavoided term, 

When this morass of tears, then drained and firm, 

Shall be a land— 

Unshaken I affirm— 

Where seven-quired psalterings meet; 

And all the gods move with calm hand in hand, 

And eyes that know not trouble and the worm. 
The Poet finally arrived at resignation to the thought of 
death. His actual death was as calm and quiet as the sleep 
of a child. 

But the Saint was not only resigned, she was eager. Just 
as in the case of pain, what the Poet accepted because of love, 
the Saint sought with swift-beating heart of joy. Death was 
for her a liberator: ‘‘ Sickness is too slow a liberator,” she 
once said, “ I can rely only on Love.” But it was more than 
that. She was eager just because of that same “ physical 
change ”’ that caused fear to shake the Poet. Eager, yet 
only because of her Beloved. “I desire neither death nor 
life. Were Our Lord to offer me my choice, I would not 
choose. I only will what He wills, and I am pleased with 
whatever He does.... Even though suffering should reach 
its furthest limits I am certain He will never forsake me.” 
But death in reality could not come too soon for her, so much 
did she long for the intimate union of Love in the Beatific 
Vision: ‘‘ You must think of how happy I am in Heaven,” 
she told her sister, who feared the grief they would all feel 
at the death of their Little Flower. A couplet from one of 
her own hymns is a prayer for death to come soon: 

Fulfil my dream, O Jesus, since I sigh 
Of love to die. 
When she received the Last Anointing two months before 
her death, she was “ radiant with delight. ‘ The door of my 
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dark prison is ajar; I am overcome with joy.... I entreat 
you, Mother, give me leave to die,’ she said to the Prioress. . . 
And when the permission was refused, she replied: ‘ Well, 
I know that just at this moment Our Lord has such a longing 
for a little bunch of grapes, which no one wants to give Him, 
that He will perforce have to come and steal it.... I ask 
for nothing. ... All I do is to beseech Our Lady to remind 
Jesus of the title of 74ie/, which He takes to Himself in the 
Gospels, so that He may not forget to come and steal me 
away.’” 

While death is a punishment for sin, the rich fruits, now 
accruing to us only through death, are not punishment. Death 
is, as it were, the obstacle over which they must leap who 
‘ run for the prize. But what is that rich fruit? The Little 
Flower once said that what attracted her to Heaven was “ to 
love, to be loved, and to return to earth to win love for our 
Love!” Just as love is the answer to birth and life, and even 
to the harsh mystery of pain, so does it supply the key to the 
solution of the even harsher problem of death. 

Poet and Saint have these in common: life, pain, death, 
and love. Each to his own degree, each in his own way. 
Poet and Saint, did I say? All mankind, each man born into 
this world, must face these same problems of life, of pain, 
and of death, and will eventually, according to his own 
endeavour and compliance with the grace God grants, find 
as answer one of the two eternities, Love or hate. 


MARTIN A. KRAPF, C.PP.S. 
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THE END OF ENGLAND’S YEOMEN 


ODERN England is the most industrialized and 
M proletarianized country in the world. She has paid, 

and must continue to pay, a bitter price for the de- 
cay of her agriculture and the destruction of small property- 
owners. It is true that, as a State, she has gained in wealth 
and power through the expansion of her industries, but we 
cannot close our eyes to the terrible evils connected with in- 
dustrial development in England, or excuse them as having 
been inevitable. 

The whole history is very complex but, broadly speaking, 
the chief material factors in reducing the people of England 
into a property-less proletariat were the two great movements 
of land-enclosure, the first in the 16th century and the second 
in the 18th. There is a connection as well as a resemblance 
between the two movements. The enclosures in the 16th 
century, plus the transfer of Church property to private 
hands, established a new rich class with growing political 
power. The rich challenged, and eventually destroyed, the 
power of the Crown. It was because they obtained a virtual 
monopoly of political power that the rich were able to obtain 
a monopoly of land-ownership. The Crown had pursued a 
policy of defending the peasant proprietor. From Elizabeth 
to Charles I., the Government acted so vigorously in the in- 
terests of the peasantry that the country had in some degree 
recovered from the agrarian evils of the reigns of Henry 
VIII. and Edward VI. Some of the dispossessed had died 
off, others were absorbed in the growing manufactures and 
commerce of the country, a number of enclosures had been 
pulled down by orders of the Government, and land reverted 
from pasture to arable, because grain was becoming more 
profitable than wool. A great deal of good was effected by 
the law of Elizabeth which required that four acres of land 
should be attached to every cottage, and a large number of 
families were able, in course of time, to establish new homes 
for themselves on ‘‘waste’’ lands. 

The enclosures of the 16th century usually meant an exten- 
sion of pasture farming at the expense of tillage, but without 
changing the medieval system of cultivation. The open fields 
still prevailed as the normal type; that is to say, a man’s 
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holding of arable land was not a compact piece which he could 
work upon himself in his own way ; it consisted of strips here 
and there in the open field, intermixed with the strips of his 
neighbours. It was necessary, therefore, for the villagers 
to have a co-operative system of cultivation. The rights of 
pasture were also exercised in common. The population of 
a village was a community in a very full sense of the word. 
The section of the peasantry who were fortunate enough 
to be freeholders did not, in the 16th century, suffer like the 
copyholders, leaseholders and tenants-at-will. On the con- 
trary, they gained by the general growth of wealth in the 16th 
and 17th centuries, and they were often able to buy land from 
nobility and gentry who had impoverished themselves by the 
extravagance which was fashionable. 
:: The contemporary statistician, Gregory King, estimates 
that in 1688 there were in Engand the following groups of 
families : 


Nobility and Gentry ... ... ... «+= 16,560 
Yeomen and Freeholders ... ..._.... 160,000 
ee ee 
Cottagers and Poor... ...  .... ... 400,000 


He also mentions 364,000 labouring people and out-ser- 
vants, but we do not know how many of these belonged to 
the agricultural population. The same authority gives esti- 
mates of the average incomes of the different classes which 
show that the total income of the smaller landowners was 
almost five times that of those who ranked as esquires or 
higher. England already had a very rich class, but not yet 
a considerable proletariat. There were already many whole 
villages owned entirely by one man, but there was still a host 
of small proprietors and, in the villages, the poorest labourer 
was not entirely dependent on wages. He would have a cot- 
tage and garden of his own, and he would be able to pasture 
some stock on the common fields. Professor Hasbach, in 
describing the English village at this period, says: 


Its great characteristic was completeness of gradation, 
social and economic. The smaller gentry connected the 
great landlords with the wealthy yeoman; and the yeo- 
manry were intermediate between the gentry and the large 
copyholders and farmers. These again are shaded into 
the little men, whether yeomen, cOpyholders or lease- 
holders. And as yet there was no proletagian class, 
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solely dependent on wages, and in particular on money- 
wages, and expecting to leave its children in the same 
position. The day-labourers as a class had stock and 
pasture, or at least pasture; and the farm servants looked 
to attain a modest independence; though here and there 
in the south individual proletarians may already have 
existed. The small man had not yet lost his hope of 
rising in the world. Having saved something as servant 
or cottager, he could take a little farm, and so pass on to 
a large one, and by thrift and industry might perhaps 
attain the position of a small freeholder.’ 


By the end of the 18th century all this had changed. Arthur 
Young, in 1793, tells us that small properties had become 
extremely rare in England. The yeomen had almost disap- 
peared. Instead of a graded society of property-owners, from 
the very small to the very large, there had appeared a new 
division of agricultural society into landlord, farmer and 
labourer. Readers will remember that, until the 16th century, 
the process from generation to generation was for small men 
to buy out the large ; we now come to a period when the large 
men were buying out the small. But the building-up of 
enormous estates in the 18th century is only partly accounted 
for by the fair purchase of small properties. The landlords 
in the 16th century, especially those who acquired monastic 
lands, had used legal and illegal violence to deprive the copy- 
holders of their customary security of tenure and reduce them 
to the position of leaseholders. Professor Ashley points 
out that the change from copyhold to leasehold ‘‘turned the 
landlord into the absolute owner, with a legal right to dispose 
of the land as he pleased, instead of being a partial owner 
only, sharing the property in it with a tenant who enjoyed 
a heritable right—in other words, it destroyed the semi- 
proprietorship of the peasant copyholder.’’* It was the rob- 
bery of the Church in the 16th century which made possible 
the robbery of the peasantry in the 18th. 

The mere transfer of ownership from small men to large 
would not have constituted an agricultural revolution if there 
had not been also a change in the methods of production. 
There was in the 18th century a great movement for what was 
called ‘‘agricultural improvement.’’ ‘‘Improvement’’ was a 
catchword then, as ‘‘rationalization”’ is to-day. It was a term 


* “ History of the English Agricultural Labourer,” p. 103. 
2 “Economic Organization of England,” p. 134. 
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covering a multitude of sins, stunts and stupidities, as well 
as perfectly sound and necessary measures which contributed 
to the progress of the nation. An example of a real improve- 
ment is that made by Lord Townshend who introduced the 
field cultivation of turnips—a process which saved land from 
being left periodically fallow, while increasing its fertility, and 
provided winter food for live stock. 

The existence of small properties, with the intermixing of 
strips in the open field and the rights of pasture on the com- 
mon land, was regarded as an obstacle to the application of 
the improved methods. The remedy appeared to lie in en- 
closures. Strips in the open fields and rights of common 
were to be exchanged for enclosed areas of land which could 
be individually owned and cultivated. An Act of Parliament 

‘had to be passed for the enclosure of each village. Between 
1700 and 1844 there were over 4,000 Enclosure Acts affecting 
over 6,000,000 acres. The open field system was abolished 
throughout the length and breadth of the country. The system 
had become out-of-date, and enclosures were needed to serve 
the economic requirements of the time, but the methods of en- 
closure, adopted by the all-powerful landlord class, were 
iniquitously unjust in their operation, and the whole move- 
ment inflicted social evils on England which outweighed the 
economic benefits of cheaper production. 

The costs of enclosure were in themselves crushing to the 
small men, for lawyers, commissioners and surveyors had to 
be paid, and there was the cost of fencing with posts and rails. 
These costs often exceeded the value of the land of the smaller 
men, who had to sell their land to pay the costs of getting 
it enclosed. It was part of the landlords’ policy to substitute 
large farms for small ones, and this drove many thousands of 
small tenants from the land, or reduced them to the position 
of agricultural labourers. 

Worst of all in its effects was the division of the common 
land. The yeomen and copyholders could prove their legal 
rights of pasture, and they got their share of land on the 
division; but their shares were too small to feed the stock 
that they had been able to pasture on the commons, and thus 
they were driven to sell stock. The money was of no use to 
them for buying new land or stock, and thus they lost their 
capital. The cottagers in the village, and another class, 
called squatters and borderers, who liyed on the wastes out- 
side, could prove no legal rights of common, and they were 
deprived of pastures without any compensation at all. Yet 
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the cottagers and squatters had been accustomed to have 
poultry, geese, pigs, donkeys, and even cows and horses, 
pastured on the commons and waste. The squatters had 
built huts for themselves and cleared land upon commons 
or in woods. They had made their own implements, their 
wives made clothing and spun wool and flax, and they could 
gather firewood from the land in the winter. Their children 
were employed as farm servants, and they themselves would 
work for day wages. As a class they showed the virtues of 
industry and frugality and, though they were much criticized 
by their enemies, they were certainly far removed from the 
degradation and demoralization which characterized the 
agricultural proletariat created by the policy of the landlords 
and large farmers. A champion of enclosure, like William 
Marshall, frankly said: ‘‘Farmers, like manufacturers, re- 
quire constant labourers in men who have no other means of 
support than their daily labour, men whom they can depend 
upon.”’ It was the deliberate aim of the landlord and large 
farmers to create a labouring class totally destitute of any 
property that would give them a degree of independence. 
Labourers entirely dependent upon wages were what the em- 
ployers wanted. There was open war on the cottagers and 
squatters, and these could not expect to save themselves at 
a time when even the small yeomen and farmers were sacri- 
ficed. 

Foreign students of English social history have been im- 
pressed with peculiar vividness by the phenomenon of the 
destruction of England’s yeomen in the 18th century. Has- 
bach, a German, has been already quoted, and a similar 
picture is drawn by the Frenchman, Emile Boutmy.’ He 
describes England in the hands of 150,000 country gentle- 
men, owning great estates and wielding absolute authority 
throughout the country districts. He says: 


We can now picture to ourselves an oligarchy of land- 
lords who had divided the country between them. There 
lies before us an unbroken succession of great estates, 
with no small freeholds to mar its continuity, and scat- 
tered here and there, like islands in a sea, a few towns, 
where all that was left of population and wealth 
showed a growing tendency to concentrate. 


Boutmy describes the process by which the yeomen were 
destroyed, and he comes to the sad conclusion, 


* Boutmy, “ The English Constitution.” 
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the social element which in the Middle Ages had formed 
the bone and sinew of the State—the rural middle class— 
had become extinct. Three statistical results suffice to 
illustrate and sum up this agrarian revolution. At the 
very time at which I am writing, 10,207 individuals own 
two-thirds of England and Wales, 330 individuals own 
two-thirds of Scotland, and 1,942 individuals own two- 
thirds of Ireland.’ 

Boutmy has spoken of the destruction of the small pro- 


prietors and he tells of the degradation of the labourers. The 
strongest and healthiest left the land for the towns, only the 
idle, the incapable and the weakly remained in the fields. 


It was at once a process of selection in an inverse sense 
and of actual diminution in numbers. Adverse con- 
ditions of existence reduced this degraded remnant of 
their class to lower misery still. The great landlords, 
joining field to field, became in many cases owners of the 
whole parish, and under the provisions of enclosure acts 
added even the common lands to their estates. The 
labourer lost the cottage and paddock pasture for his cow. 
He became the tenant—in almost all cases the weekly 
tenant—of the squire. He might find himself at seven 
days’ notice without wages or shelter from the weather. 
In most instances, indeed, shelter was not to be found. 
From the time of Charles II., the local authorities had 
enjoyed a prima facie right to expel any person coming 
in search of work who was likely in their opinion to be- 
come chargeable to the parish. The land-owner, how- 
ever, was not content with this safeguard ; owning the soil 
of the whole parish he pulled down every hovel and for- 
bade the erection of any new building. The parish was 
*‘close’’ ; the ‘‘clearance’’ and, so to speak, the sweeping 
out of the human rubbish was complete. The country 
resembled a vast park, all trees and grass, without a 
building to break the line of the horizon, while the dis- 
possessed labourers sought shelter in the nearest parish 
which was still left ‘‘open.’’ They crowded together in 
unhealthy dwellings too small to accommodate them. 
‘“‘Slums’”’ were not confined to the great towns; they be- 
came a reproach to many a country village. 


While it is true, as we have already seen, that the substitu- 


tion of enclosed for open fields facilitated improved methods 


* Boutmy wrote about 1888. 
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of farming, this is not to say that more wealth was produced 
or more families maintained on the land under the new 
methods. Enclosures were labour-saving devices which meant 
higher rents for the landlords and higher profits for the large 
farmers. But they ruined the major part of the agricultural 
population. The condition of the people would have been 
utterly intolerable, if the contemporaneous growth of manu- 
factures had not absorbed many of those driven from the 
land. The oft-quoted lines of Goldsmith eloquently express 
what a contemporary observer felt concerning the enclosure 
movement in its early stages : 


**TIl fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay : 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made; 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied.”’ 


It would have been possible to have effected the necessary 
agricultural improvements without so much social injustice. 
The movement was carried through by men who were think- 
ing not of justice but of their own interests, and the political 
system of the time was such that the rapacity of the enclosers 
could not be restrained by the Crown, as it had been under 
the Tudors and Stuarts, or by the democracy, as it would be 
to-day. The agricultural landlords and the farmers did not 
gain in the long run, for by destroying the small proprietors, 
they so weakened the political influence of the agricultural 
interest in the State, that agriculture was sacrificed to in- 
dustry by legislation, with the results to rural England that 
everybody knows to-day. 

H. SOMERVILLE. 








JUDGE JEFFREYS AND HIS WESTERN 
ASSIZE ? 


ITHIN a few months of each other two books have 

\ ," ] appeared dealing with the same subject and differ- 

ing in their titles by only a single letter. Sir 
Edward Parry has called his volume ‘‘The Bloody Assize,"’ 
while Mr. J. G. Muddiman has preferred to use the form 
“‘The Bloody Assizes.’’ But while thus closely approximat- 
ing in name, these two studies are widely divergent both in 
their conclusions and in their treatment. Mr. Muddiman’s 
work might strictly be termed a ‘‘source’’ book, so rigidly 
does it adhere to the texts which are of real importance for 
. the inquiry he has undertaken. Every document which he 
employs is narrowly scrutinized. Unsparing pains have been 
taken to go behind the reports circulated by the wildly pre- 
judiced and venal pamphleteers who have so far supplied 
most of the materials for the history of this distracted period. 
The trained student will recognize that he is here in touch 
with original research which has brought to light facts hither- 
to ignored and most of them of the highest importance if any 
impartial judgment is ultimately to be reached. He may not 
entirely agree with Mr. Muddiman’s conclusions, but he will 
be satisfied that this attempt to reach the truth has been made 
along right lines, and that his contributions to the subject 
are such that no serious historian in future can afford to 
neglect them. 

Sir Edward Parry’s work is of a very different character. 
He tells the reader in his first sentence. ‘‘I must confess to 
a lifelong habit of taking my history dramatically.’’ If he 
had declared that it was his lifelong habit to take his history 
in the form of fiction, he would have said what seems more 
accurately to correspond to the facts of the case. From the 
first page to the last the writer has staged an indictment not 
merely of Judge Jeffreys and his royal master, but of the whole 
body of English Catholics. Wherever it is posible to cast 
some indirect slur upon one whom we may call a witness 
for the defence, the opportunity is never missed. To create 
the atmosphere suitable for his purpose, Sir Edward begins 
far back with the birth of the Duke of Monmouth. The 
victims of the grim inquisition which contemporary pam- 


e 
* “The Bloody Assize.” By His Honour Sir Edward Parry. London: Benn. 
1929. “The Bloody Assizes.” Edited by J. G. Muddiman, M.A. Edinburgh: 
Hodge. (Notable British Trials Series). 1929. 
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phleteers called ‘‘the Bloody Assizes,’’ were the supporters of 
Monmouth’s rebellion. Consequently it was desirable to 
produce as favourable an impression as possible of the young 
Duke in order that the reader’s sympathies might be enlisted 
in the cause which he represented. The honest west-country 
men who preferred to support the gay and handsome nephew 
against his sinister uncle, are presented as true patriots, mis- 
guided no doubt in their resistance to authority, but in every 
way excusable because they recognized that their Protestant 
hero had been traduced and unfairly treated. We begin 
with his mother, Miss Lucy Walter, otherwise known as 
Mrs. Barlow. Nothing whatever is known to her credit. 
That ‘‘she abandoned herself a little later to a life of depra- 
vity,’’ as the “‘Dictionary of National Biography’’ states, 
seems beyond dispute. Still our author does his best to invest 
her with a certain air of respectability. ‘‘I have,’’ he says, 
‘little doubt she met Charles II. at Paris when he was Prince 
of Wales, some time in or before 1648, that there she suc- 
cumbed to his addresses and went through some form of mar- 
riage with him.’’ But what conceivable form of marriage 
could she have gone through? It is stated on the same page 
that ‘‘there is no proof existing of any legal marriage.’’ What 
is more, we are told further on in the account of Monmouth’s 
death, that ‘‘he had already signed a paper renouncing his 
claim to the Crown and admitting that ‘the late King told me 
he was never married to my mother’.’’ The ‘‘some form of 
marriage’’ then would seem to be a purely ornamental detail 
for which there is not a scrap of evidence, though of course 
it is well known that Monmouth’s partisans put about the 
story that the Duke was the legitimate heir to the throne. 
Neither Charles, nor Lucy Walter and her congeners, nor the 
lax morality of the times, recognized the need of camou- 
flaging such a liaison by ‘‘some form of marriage.’’No doubt, 
‘Mrs. Barlow’’ was received at the court of St. Germains, 
the court of an exiled King, but so were a number of other 
ladies of the same easy virtue. John Evelyn, the diarist (who, 
when he can be cited as testifying against the Catholics, or 
supporting any of Judge Parry’s favourite contentions, is 
“the sensible Evelyn’’) did not think highly of Miss Lucy 
Walter, whom he describes in fact as ‘‘a beautiful strumpet.”’ 
In this matter, therefore, Evelyn has to be discredited, and 
accordingly Sir Edward Parry tells us: 


Many years before, on August 18th, 1649, being in 
Paris a few months after Monmouth was born, when Lucy 
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was the acknowledged favourite of the King, who treated 
her as his wife, Mr. Evelyn was proud to set down in his 
diary that he had ridden with her to St. Germains, when 
he went to kiss His Majesty’s hand. They rode with the 
Lord Wilmot in his coach, and it is clear that at this date 
the King’s pretty lady was received at Court, being a 
woman of good family, and one of the King’s household 
and the mother of his child. 


It is interesting to notice how young Mr. Evelyn manifests 
the pride which he felt in this association with the royal 
favourite. The entry in his diary runs as follows : 


I went to St. Germain’s to kiss his Majesty’s hand; 
in the coach, which was my Lord Wilmot’s, went Mrs. 
Barlow, the King’s mistress and mother to the Duke of 
Monmouth, a brown, beautiful, bold, but insipid 
creature. 


Seeing that the very next entry mentions the names of those 
who drove home with him when Evelyn paid his respects 
to the French King and the Queen Dowager (Anne of Aus- 
tria), there is nothing vainglorious in this reference to Mrs. 
Barlow. Not a shadow of reason exists for suggesting, as 
Judge Parry evidently does mean to suggest, that Evelyn 
felt honoured to find himself in such company. 

These are trivial things, but they show how every little 
point is seized upon to etch in the impressionist picture whicli 
the writer sets out to produce. Nowhere does he allow an 
opportunity to escape him of insinuating that there was a 
real popish conspiracy on foot which threatened the liberties 
of trueborn Englishmen. That Titus Oates was an estimable 
character and a truthful witness would be a little too much 
to expect anybody to believe, but Sir Edward Parry urges 
that the unfavourable accounts we read of him in the ‘‘Dic- 
tionary of National Biography’’ and in current modern 
histories are much overcoloured, and that in effect he rendered 
the nation a great service. 


But for this insolent thrasonical liar [he says], with 
his knowledge of the enemy’s designs, picked up in the 
gossip of the seminaries, his anabaptist hatred of their 
religion, and his determination to let slip the dogs of war 
before the plotters had captured, the citadel, it seems 
more than likely that Charles and his brother, with the 
money of Louis XIV., and the generalship of the Jesuits, 
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would have had time to complete their plans of establish- 
ing the Catholic religion in England.’ 


It is rare for the exponent of these views to introduce any 
qualification of his invective, but in fairness, attention ought 
to be directed to his statement on the same page that ‘‘the de- 
voted and dangerous missions of the Jesuit priests in England 
evoked much admiration among the more enthusiastic Catho- 
lics,’’ and he is even good enough to add that ‘‘though 
treasonable to their country, their mission was undertaken 
from higher motives than those that inspired Oates.’”’ On 
the other hand this preferential treatment accorded to the 
Jesuits when set in comparison with ‘‘the bloodiest villain 
since the world began,’’ does not seem to be extended to the 
monarch who is said to have been their tool. When Oates 
swore that there was a “‘consult’’ of Jesuits at the White 
Horse on April 24th, and that he (Oates) was present at it, 
whereas James assured Sir John Reresby that though the 
‘“‘consult’’ did take place on that day, the meeting was held at 
St. James’ Palace which he himself occupied as Duke of 
York, Judge Parry dismisses the matter with the comment : 
“‘Why James should be believed in preference to Oates on 
any matter concerning the plot I do not know.’” 

To the trial of Edward Coleman, who within these last few 
weeks has been beatified by the Holy See, Judge Parry de- 
votes a whole chapter. Even he cannot entirely shut his eyes 
to what was noble and pathetic in the martyr’s fate. But 
with his fixed purpose of making everything he records con- 
tribute to the discredit of the Catholic Church, he takes the 
unexpected line of pouring out contempt upon those with 
whom Coleman had been associated and who, as he asserts, 
did nothing to help him. He says for instance 


Of all lonely human beings in need of sympathy and 


* Parry, p. 35. On p. 75, the writer, referring to the ‘ inurder” of Sir Edmund 
Berry Godfrey, remarks, ‘‘ The Jesuits who planned the murder escaped, but it seems 
probable that the men who were caught were their tools.” 

? In the whole of this question regarding Coleman and Sir Edmund Berry 
Godfrey, Sir Edward Parry has simply echoed the conclusions of Mr. Pollock's 
Popish Plot (1903). Not the slightest notice, of course, has been taken of the 
overwhelming answer published in these pages at the time. (See THE MONTH 
for 1903, July, August and September, pp. 2—22, 133—143, 311—318) Mr. 
Andrew Lang’s essay in his book ‘* The Valet’s Tragedy ” is not referred to, neither 
is Mr. Alfred Marks’ admirable volume “‘ Who killed Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey ? ” 
anywhere mentioned. Judge Parry contends that if the ‘“‘ Consult” had not taken 
place at the White Horse, as Oates stated, the fact could have been easily proved 
and the lying witness discredited. The fact was that Coleman, knowing that it 
really had met in the Duke of York’s own house, was afraid of compromising the 
Duke in the then state of public feeling. Even Mr. Pollock (‘‘ Popish Plot,” p. 152) 
admits this, See especially the two articles of the late Father J. H. Pollen on Cole- 
man in The Tadlet, Sept. 2 and Sept. 9, 1922. 
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consolation, I think the man in the dock, round whom the 
lawyers are drawing closer every moment the meshes of 
the net of the law, makes the most abject appeal to his fel- 
low-men, and is rejected by them with a strange and cal- 
lous indifference. There was no one in court to pity Cole- 
man, the earnest zealot, standing between the warders 
before judges and a jury who regarded him with loathing 
surrounded by a mob thirsting for his blood, deserted 
by the priests, princes and courtiers in whose service 
he had spent himself, and listening to the learned men of 
law weaving the shroud of evidence which is to envelop 
him in death. 
And again : 

An ardent, eager, intriguing enthusiast, Edward Cole- 
man laid down his life for a losing cause. His tragic 
end must have been embittered by the cynical neglect 
and cowardly desertion of those whom he had served so 
faithfully, who, fearing for themselves, abandoned him 
to his fate. Did James, his master, or Pére de la Chaise 
(sic), his patron, or His Most Christian Majesty Louis, 
or His Holiness the Pope, ever give a thought to his 
agony or move a hand to help him? No priest of his 
Church dared to come near him, and he rejected, naturally 
enough, the services of the Ordinary of Newgate... 
Though I think he was legally guilty of the charges in 
the indictment, and was rightly convicted, and properly 
executed, I cannot but admire the devotion and energy 
with which he served his masters. 


Now the whole of this harrowing picture is simply an 
elaboration of an absolutely worthless story that Coleman at 
the moment the cart was about to be drawn away was heard 
to murmur: ‘“‘There is no faith in man’’ and that he died 
cursing the master he had so diligently served. The con- 
tinuation of Baker’s Chronicle characterizes this as an idle 
tale and adds that ‘‘it was very plain and he (Coleman) could 
not be ignorant that the fury of the times was such that the 
King had it not in his power to pardon him, if he had been 
ever so willing.’ It is in the course of the same chapter that 
Judge Parry takes under his protection one of the most pre- 
posterous fabrications that was ever penned, the so-called 
**Papists Oath of Secrecy.’’ Our historian is evidently quite 
unaware of the long pedigree the document possesses or of 
the use which has been made of it even to this day by extreme 
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no-popery fanatics. Naturally it would create quite unneces- 
sary complications if he took the trouble to look up what has 
been written on the Catholic side regarding this and similar 
fantastic inventions. But some thirty years ago the matter 
was very exhaustively discussed in these pages and the oath 
was traced to its true author, Robert Ware, whom Father 
Bridgett pilloried so effectively in his ‘‘Blunders and For- 
geries.”"* But Sir Edward is satisfied of its authenticity. 


I fail to see [he writes] how Bolron, the colliery 
manager, could have imagined or learnt it, and woven the 
strands of the secret treaty into a long and elaborate 
religious oath, which has the outward literary form of 
a responsible official production. This seems to me so 
improbable that I prefer the simple explanation that there 
was such an oath, and that the priests on the left wing 
of the plot were administering it to persons they thought 
suitable to their ends. 


After these and other preliminaries which occupy a full 
two-thirds of the book which Judge Parry entitles ‘“‘The 
Bloody Assize,’’ we come at last to the matter of the rebels 
and suspects who were brought to trial as a consequence of 
Monmouth’s defeat at Sedgemoor. This is the subject to which 
Mr. Muddiman, true to his purpose of writing history and 
not romance, has strictly confined himself in his recently 
published volume. As several articles in past numbers of 
THE MONTH may show, he would have plenty to say about 
the fabrications of Titus Oates and the other antecedents of 
the Monmouth rising. One may venture perhaps to express 
a hope that he will some day undertake a new history of the 
“‘Popish Plot.’’ It would certainly present very different 
conclusions from those of Mr. John Pollock, so uncompro- 
misingly adhered to by Judge Parry in the book above referred 
to. There are many points in the latter’s comments upon 
Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey’s murder, and the apologetic 
attitude adopted towards Oates, which call for emphatic pro- 
test. But it is time to turn to the question of Judge Jeffreys 
and the Western Assizes of 1685 on which Mr. Muddiman 
has thrown so much light. We hold no brief for Lord Chan- 
cellor Jeffreys. Both he and Lord Chief Justice Scroggs lived 
and died as members of the Church of England. But there 
seems no reason for believing that Jeffreys was the monster 
of cruelty, the shameless betrayer of the judicial office, whom 


* See THE Mont, April, 1901, pp. 405—413. 
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these recently published diatribes of Sir Edward Parry 
have held up for universal execration. It is impossible here 
to go into the matter at any length, we can only advise the 
reader who is interested in the period to make a careful study 
of the materials which Mr. Muddiman has provided. 

Apart from the violent anti-Catholic prejudice which was 
evoked by the injudicious religious policy of King James II., 
the main source of the trouble about Jeffreys seems to have 
been the tract, which apparently was first printed in January, 
1689, under the title of ‘‘The Protestant Martyrs, or the 
Bloody Assizes.’’ The precise authorship cannot be accu- 
rately determined, but the dissenters John Tutchin and John 
Dunton were so intimately associated with the supplements 
subsequently issued and ultimately incorporated with the 
original pamphlet, that there can be little doubt that they 
had been responsible for it from the first. In later editions 
they were assisted by Oates himself with whom Tutchin had 
for some time been intimate. The literature issued from such 
a workshop must from the very nature of things be grievously 
suspect, and yet it is this publication which before the end 
of 1689 appeared in a so-called third edition (totalling 245 
pages) under the title of ‘‘A New Martyrology ; or the Bloody 
Assizes, now exactly methodised ‘into one volume,’’ which 
has supplied almost all the information used by subsequent 
writers to substantiate their indictment of Jeffreys’ judicial 
progress through Dorset, Somersetshire and Devon. A 
“fourth’”’ edition, now swollen to over 600 pages in all, was 
issued in 1693, and Dunton claimed that he had disposed of 
6000 copies of this. What is more it was the later expanded 
version (or another reprint of the same, published in 1705), 
which has been most commonly in the hands of those who 
professed to write a history of Monmouth’s rebellion and the 
harsh measures taken to repress it. That this book, as Mr. 
Muddiman proves, contains a great deal of fictitious detail 
is absolutely certain. That the names, and roughly speak- 
ing the number of the victims are in accord with the Judges’ 
lists preserved among the Treasury papers is not in any way 
surprising. Nobody disputes that, in accordance with the 
almost universal practice of the times, those more con- 
spicuously implicated in the rebellion were relentlessly, and 
in some cases unjustly, put to death. But the savagery and 
unbridled violence of language imputed to Jeffreys, the out- 
rages upon legal decorum which have made his name a by- 
word for more than two centuries, depend upon no evidence 
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that is worth a moment’s consideration. The writers had 
every reason to blacken his reputation. We know them to 
have been unscrupulous. The Revolution which took place 
before the end of 1689 when William of Orange landed in 
England, had produced a state of popular opinion in which 
everything was welcomed which tended to discredit the late 
Government. And so the libel had full course, and every 
addition which supplied a fresh incentive for indignation 
against the injustice dealt out to these Protestant ‘‘martyrs’’ 
was calculated to add to the sale, and line the pockets of those 
that produced it. 

Sir Edward Parry is eloquent in his commendation of Mr. 
John Tutchin’s narrative and denounces with much acerbity 
the brutality shown by Jeffreys to John Tutchin himself who 
had been one of the accused. He tells us how Jeffreys 


growing furious, sentenced him with deliberate joy to 
imprisonment for seven years, and once a year to be 
whipped through all the market towns of Dorsetshire, 
to be fined one hundred marks and to find security for 
his good behaviour during life. Some ladies in court 
burst into tears at hearing of this dreadful torture, and the 
judge called out to them, ‘‘Ladies, if you did but know 
what a villain this is, as well as I do, you would say that 
this sentence is not half enough for him.” 


Mr. Muddiman shows that the account thus given of Tut- 
chin’s trial and conviction is false at almost every point. He 
had pleaded guilty, ‘‘thus rendering the story of an altercation 
between Jeffreys and himself impossible, but also the seditious 
words spoken by him are entered upon the record... . He 
was sentenced to a fine of five marks, to be whipped, to be 
imprisoned seven years and to enter into recognisances for 
good behaviour during life.’” Mr. Inderwick, Q.C., as he 
further points out, has shown that Tutchin in his account 
has simply adopted for himself the sentence which was really 
passed upon another man. It was this man, William Wise- 
man, who was ordered to be whipped in every town in 
Dorsetshire. 

Again Mr. Muddiman calls attention to the fact that as 
judged by the numerous decisions of Jeffreys disclosed in 
the law reports of the times, the Lord Chancellor during the 
three years and more that he held office enjoyed a high re- 
putation in legal circles. Sir Joseph Jekyll, Master of the 
Rolls, and a contemporary, has left upon record his opinion 
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of Lord Jeffreys—that he was ‘‘an able and upright man 
wherever he sat’’ and ‘‘a great Chancellor.’’ Lord Birken- 
head in modern times has similarly declared that Jeffreys in 
his sphere as Lord Chancellor ‘‘did good, useful work without 
passion or ill-will.’’ 

There is no satisfactory evidence of ‘‘the love of bullying 
and terrorizing,’ or of ‘‘the pzans of invective, and raging 
blasphemy,’’ which Judge Parry’s book imputes to Jeffreys. 
Of the 90 pages which are devoted to the Western Assizes 
more than 40 (pp. 194—236) are taken up with a summary of 
the trial of ‘‘Lady’’ Alice Lisle. Without a shadow of evidence 
it is assumed that before Jeffreys started for Winchester he 
and the King had put their heads together and determined 
that at all costs a conviction must be secured in this case. 
From the report printed in the ‘‘State Trials’’ Judge Parry 
extracts a number of passages which seem to fit in with his 
main contention, interspersing them with comments on the 
alleged drunken habits of the Lord Chief, a vice for which 
no evidence is forthcoming but the malicious gossip of his 
Whig enemies. If the printed account of the trial of Alice 
Lisle could be depended on there might be much ground for 
complaint against Jeffreys’ behaviour as Judge. But, as Mr. 
Muddiman points out, the report is quite untrustworthy. It 
was not given to the world until 34 years afterwards when all 
concerned were dead, and there is good reason for attributing 
the picturesque details of which so much capital has been 
made to the malicious invention of a certain Robert Blaney. 
Mr. Muddiman had previously discussed this matter in cer- 
tain articles contributed to ‘“‘Notes and Queries,’’ and it is 
perhaps to be regretted that the substance of these articles has 
not been reproduced in his recent volume. 

Finally it is not without interest to notice that Sir 
Edward Parry, referring to the ‘“‘Calendar of the Treasury 
Books, 1685—1689,’’ which has recently been published, 
urges that: ‘‘Readers interested in these statistics should 
read a masterly essay on the whole subject of the numbers 
of convicts and executions in The Times Literary Supple- 
ment, July 12th, 1928.’’ Unless the indications of internal 
evidence are more than usually deceptive, the author of this 
“masterly essay’? thus commended by Judge Parry, is no 
other than the Mr. J. G. Muddiman whose book offers a 
direct negative to all the main conclusions at which Sir 
Edward himself has arrived. 

HERBERT THURSTON. 
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WHY DON’T THEY KNOW? 


{ WO convert priests, telling of their lives, have let us 
of the last generation know, how ignorant Catholics 
were of Anglicanism. ‘‘They asked me,”’ said old 
Dr. de Costa, in New York, ‘‘if we had confirmation in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church—I who had been preparing can- 
didates therefor, throughout half a century.’’ Fr. Maturin, 
in England, found Catholics who had hardly heard of the 
existence of Ritualists—and Fr. Maturin was then flushed, 
still, with the earnest passion of his generous Ritualist past, 
for forcing the Church of England to be what he and his had 
kept telling her dead deafness she was. Even Pope Leo XIII. 
had to be informed by Lord Braye that the Irish University 
Question had nothing to do with Oxford ! 

Yet the Roman Church may be excused a certain ignorance 
of the multitudinous Christian bodies, which are not formally 
Christ’s ; the Church of the Ages, who, as Dr. Martineau put 
it, claims that she walked with Christ, and is His Voice, 
speaking as then He spoke; and that she was with Him in 
His crucified death, and saw His Resurrection. The Church, 
to be the Church at all, may be said to be Christ—as Mgr. 
Benson’s book thereon emphasized—or she may be said to 
be nothing. 

Otherwise inexcusable are schismatics and their divisive 
sects and non-Catholics generally, when they know nothing 
of the Catholic Religion and its philosophy of life, and its 
making of Christian civilization, and its power in the inner 
life of men. ‘‘That great Catholic working in men’s souls, 
that inner life of the Church, is unknown to many thinking 
persons around us,”’ said F. von Hiigel, who met such per- 
sons, if any one in England did. Out of his experiences, too, 
Mr. Chesterton lately writes at large on ‘‘What they don’t 
know”’ in 1929 England, i.e., what Catholicism implies for 
life public as for life private, and how it is at work, making, 
building, sustaining, guiding, saving men from themselves. 

Were the claims of the Roman Church legitimate, said 
Dr. Salmon (very strangely), everyone would acknowledge 
them. Yet Dr. Salmon was a Theist, and had even signed 
thirty-nine Articles, as truth, the creed of a religion founded 
by a generation that went to its judgment four centuries ago. 
Yet the “‘truth”’ of its petty provincialism is not acknowledged 
as a universal. No, rather is the light in Dr. Martineau, con- 
structing and not scattering, weighing and considering, not 
merely contradicting and confuting, when he sees what men 
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are and whither they need to be led, to the good goal, which, 
said even that Unitarian thinker, they will never reach, until 
they begin again to read—the Lives of the Saints. England 
of the forgotten saints had become, for a Cardinal Manning, 
“the most anti-Christian power of the nominally Christian 
world,’’ with ‘London, the head of its anti-Christian spirit.” 
And does not Professor Harnack’s voice ring, in 1929, with 
much of the same moral and religious anxiety, when he notes, 
that the Great Church’s teaching is a tabula rasa for his 
Protestant colleagues in Berlin and elsewhere in Germany. 
And Professor von Ruville of Halle’s ‘‘ Back to Holy Church’”’ 
(p. 21), notes of his past German professorial ignorance as to 
Catholicism, that ‘‘I was so much under the influence of 
Protestant prejudices that I actually forgot the principle of 
all science—to go always as near as possible to the original 
sources, and not to rest content with one-sided or biassed 
information.’’ And indeed another colleague (who has not 
so become Catholic) Professor Kurt Breysig of Berlin, calls 
now upon his fellow-Protestants to cease anti-Catholic rail- 
ing, and to study the doctrine and practice of the Church ; for 
“the Catholic ages of our nation represent the time of. its 
vigorous youth, not yet rationalistic, and therefore all the 
stronger’; and “‘the living Catholic Church is the living 
witness of this youth.’’ ‘“‘All that is loftiest, sturdiest, 
strongest and most uncompromising; all that is most truly 
sacred in the artistic development of our people,’’ says 
Breysig, ‘‘precedes the days of the Reformation.’’ Von 
Ruville adds: ‘‘For years I never, even by chance, had in 
hand any Catholic piece of writing which might have set the 
stone rolling.’’ ‘‘Had the Catholic doctrine as a whole been 
explained to me, just once, twenty or thirty years ago, I 
believe I should have come then immediately into the grip 
of the same compelling force to which I have had to yield 
now’”’ (p. 35). 

In such confessed ignorance such non-Catholics have lived. 
And in England to-day, the recent convert, ‘‘Father Vernon,”’ 
very insular, as he confessed, was wholly brought up in 
Anglican ignorance of Rome, in modern English fear and 
suspicion of Rome. It never occurred to him, for long, to 
know anything about the world-wide Church, because what 
Matthew Arnoid calls ‘‘the Anglican paddock’’ sufficed him, 
and its local doings, and plans, and’ hopes, and unwearied 
home-shepherding of its sheep ; as if there was not, and never 
was to be, any gathering of the flocks of all the world. 
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Talking of professors, I mind me how a distinguished nun 
lately told us of her professor of philosophy some few years 
ago, in the University of London, who politely suggested, 
that ‘“‘you, sister, can kindly explain to us the difference be- 
tween St. Francis of Assisi and St. Francis Xavier. I know 
there is some; but I cannot tell what.’’ Nor could such a 
philosopher tell much, surely, as to European political and 
social ideas; if the centuries of Dante and St. Thomas, of 
Martin Luther and St. Ignatius are muddled up; and the 
ideas out of which universities grew, and those which made 
the Renaissance, Pagan and Christian. 

A literary professor, of extraordinary Greek culture, 
actively interested in the researches of classical societies in 
the past of Greece and of Egypt, toid me, in his politeness, 
more than once, as pleasing to my converted ears, that an 
historian friend, a Catholic, had informed him of the exist- 
ence of such an interesting personage; who turned out to be 
—St. Vincent de Paul. This ‘‘non-Catholic’’ professor was 
very angry with me, once, for using that term; for, though 
he did not profess dogmatic belief, he too had a new-found 
hankering after being in some sense a ‘‘Catholic.’’ But as 
to his modern European historical views, and as to the 
notions he happened to have on medizvalism, and clerical- 
ism, and tyranny, and emancipation of State from Church, 
they were (I venture to say) ignorant even to grotesqueness ; 
were that not, perhaps, too light a word to use. It was my 
lot on two occasions, in earlier life, to return to his Trinity 
College, Dublin. Once I found a professor bedarkening 
two of his fellows about the excommunication of a comet 
by a Pope! Again I had to listen to a more or less solemn 
discussion on Pope Joan; though already more than half a 
century had passed since Dr. Dollinger had blown that 
phantom into thin air. Things have doubtless somewhat im- 
proved. Yet, even later, I heard a most learnedly dis- 
tinguished non-Catholic countryman of Lord Russell of 
Killowen, express wonder that the former counsel for Parnell 
was a Catholic. ‘‘But not now?’’ He can not now be a 
Catholic; as Chief Justice of England! Like the old lady 
who, confronted for the first time by a giraffe, exclaimed, ‘‘I 
don’t believe it !’’ 

What can one do? How dissolve these embattled preju- 
dices? Nobody knows; nobody is ready to learn; in such an 
unseeing world, and an unhearing, the learned and the un- 
learned alike wonder. ‘‘We used always to run past that 
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house, as we went to school’’ (said the faithful negress, maid 
to the late Finlow Alexander, when that beloved English 
clergyman in Canada became a Catholic), ‘‘because Catholics 
lived in it; the only Catholics in our village.’”’ ‘‘Put me 
back in the ditch,’’ gurgled the drunken Orangeman, when 
he found it was Fr. McCarthy had pulled him out. ‘‘Why, 
hang it, you don’t belong to the Church of Rome?”’ the 
late Fr. Devine, S.J., told me was said to him, in a Canadian 
train, by a Presbyterian elder, who took the bearded priest 
for a follower of John Knox. But the Church of Rome? 
Impossible. Never before had that elder met a priest. They 
became friends. 

Is that the way it may be? Anyway, how shall they hear 
. without a preacher? And ignorance of the Catholic religion 
among the learned and unlearned has practically no bottom. 
That is the problem, the saddening unchanging problem, said, 
at the end of life, Fr. Gerard of THE MontTH. 

Mr. G. B. Shaw, quite lately, in his bland way, asked ‘‘why 
should not all the ancestors also of Mary have been miracu- 
lously born?’’ And, contemporaneously, Mr. E. V. Lucas, 
notwithstanding his good will, explained the Immaculate 
Conception by his vision of some supra-natural being appear- 
ing radiant in the clouds. Yet here is the Catholic Church, 
set upon a Hill: here is her book of Common Prayer, the 
Roman Missal which says, on the feast of immaculate Mary, 
that ‘‘God, by the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin did 
make a fitting dwelling-place for His Son’’ ; by whose ‘‘death 
foreseen by Thee, Thou didst preserve His Mother unsullied 
by sin,’ im-maculate. But how could you expect Mr. Shaw 
to know what he is talking about, in this matter? Or any of 
his fellow Irish Protestants, the most benighted of that brand. 
Or any of the misinformed English-speaking non-Catholics 
between whom and the Faith stretch some four centuries of 
obscuring and distorting mists, the rank exhalations of 
prejudice and bigotry? Carlyle has spoken of these multi- 
tudes, bitterly and unjustly, as ‘‘mostly fools.’’ Yet Christ 
came to make the way to Heaven so plain that even fools 
should not mistake it. Need Christ come again to perfect 
His work? Or has He not left that task to members of His 
body, to Irish and British Catholics? Faith cometh by hear- 
ing : have they then not heard? If not, it is because the faith- 
ful do not speak, loudly, clearly, persuasively, continuously. 


W. F. P. STOCKLEY. 
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MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


GIOVANNI PAPINI. 


T was in the year 1921 that the ‘‘Storia di Cristo’” by Giovanni 

Papini, made its first appearance. English readers hardly knew 
the author’s name, although one or two articles signed by him had 
been seen in English and American magazines. 

As a child and youth, Papini had no religious belief ; traditional 
dogmas were antagonistic to his sceptical analytical mind. Yet 
he was an unquiet soul, ever seeking for the truth that was hidden 
from him, ‘‘standing in dire need of somewhat of certainty.’’ His 
intellectual vigour made him a leader of his set : he wanted to teach 
and to guide: he was profuse in literary almsgiving, without 
adequate return, for he owns that ‘‘under my gigantesque armour of 
a warrior, moves a poor sensitive human being, capable of forming 
far stronger bonds of friendship than is possible with these 
pleasant-spoken young men. I am in a continual torment and 
know not how to help others.’’ Bred a rebel, yet all he wished to 
destroy was what he thought bad and corrupt; in the hard school 
of bitter experience and mental suffering, he won his way finally 
to a Christian philosophy of life. 

As a young man—he was born in 1881—he was the moving 
spirit of the Leonardo Society which, in the year 1903, gathered 
together a group of Florentine youths, eager for higher culture, 
frankly pagan in outlook yet not materialistic. His views at that 
time are to be found in the Society’s periodical which lasted for 
five years, and in other magazines. In 1912, he wrote ‘‘L’Uomo— 
Finito’’ (The Man who Failed), the story of a man who tries 
in vain to break away from the chains of a decadent culture. 
It was this novel that put Papini into the front rank of Italian 
men of letters. It was followed by ‘‘La Vita di Nessuno’’ (The 
Life of a Nobody), a character who wanders through life, nameless 
and of no account by his fellow-men, led by blind chance. In 
““L’Altra Meta’’ (The Other Half), written in the same year, the 
hero is within sight of the goal. The hero in all these works is 
Papini himself: his works are intensely personal and therein lies 
their charm and their value as human documents. He grows less 
pessimistic as he approaches the light; God, not the pagan deity 
of his earlier book, “‘Memorie d’Iddio’’ (Memories of God), is dimly 
visible through the mists of doubt. ‘‘Religion,’’ he declares, 

* Besides the “‘ Story of Christ ” several times translated, and not always accu- 


rately, two other books of Papini’s are available in English, ‘‘ Four and Twenty 
Minds ” (1923), and ‘‘A Man—finished "’ (1924). 
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‘tis, not to know what God is, but to know what God desires and 
to live in Him.”’ Yet still faith is denied him : ‘‘the God Whom I 
know not, sees me,’’ he says. 

During earlier stages of the War, his pen was vigorously em- 
ployed in newspaper articles, urging his countrymen to inter- 
vene on the side of right. Yet he regarded war as an odious neces- 
sity, disbelieving in its ‘‘purifying power’’ and in the new creation 
that would arise out of it, ‘“The War,’’ he says, ‘“has not changed 
the world. By their obstinate refusal to obey the counsels of 
Christ, men have become miserable and half civilized. The words 
of the Gospel date back 1,900 years, but their meaning is ever 
new. . . Holiness can be reached only, as Christ said to Nicodemus, 
by being born again.’” 

In his own case, however, the sight of the ruin of civilization 
and the realization of its cause brought about the new birth. In 
1920 he joined the Church which civilized the world and alone can 
preserve it. The ‘‘Storia di Cristo’? may be termed the first 
fruits of his conversion; it is, as he himself says, a book written 
for laymen by a layman. He endeavours to convince the ordinary 
man in the street of the actuality of the Gospel story; then, as 
now, the two forces, paganism and Christianity, are at war one 
with the other, and the personages in the Gospel are but types 
which have their counterpart in the present day. Thus the Rich 
Man of the Gospel is compared to the millionaires of the twentieth 
century : the bankers of Florence and Frankfort, the capitalists 
of London and New York. ‘‘The rich man does not belong to 
himself; he an animate being, is owned by inanimate things. 
Money is a pitiless master that will not permit anyone but him- 
self to rule.’ In another chapter he is up in arms against the 
bitter enmities of modern life. Our Lord orders us to love our 
enemies, knowing well that only by divine grace could natural 
antagonisms be overcome. ‘‘The entire transformation of human 
nature is a sublime flaunting of reason which can only be achieved 
by ways beyond reason. Up to now man had loved himself and 
hated his enemy : future man, the heir to the kingdom of heaven, 
should hate himself and love his foe.’” 

There were, of course, many of his intellectual acquaintance 
who criticized his conversion and lamented the loss (to them) of 
his critical inspiration, but he did not look back. In 1923, ap- 
peared ‘‘Il Dizionario d’un Uomo Salvatico’”’ (the Dictionary of 
a Commonplace Man), which Papini wrote in collaboration with 
a friend and fellow-convert, Dominico Guiliotti. It is an un- 
finished work, perhaps meant as a satire on the tribe of Encyclo- 
peedia-makers, but made the vehicle of much scathing comment 
on modern life and the headlong pursuit, of riches and pleasure. 

* **Giovanni Papini,” by Engo Palmieri, pp. 157, 158. 

* “Storia di Cristo,” pp. 238, 239. 

3 [bid. pp. 141—3. 
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No account of Papini’s works would be complete without mention 
of his verses, for he is no insignificant poet even in a land where 
poetry has its natural home. Several volumes of verse lie to his 
credit; in one of these, published in 1927, ““Pane e Vino,’’ the 
melancholy of his earlier verse is still present, when musing as 
a young man amid the beautiful scenery of Tuscany, he tells us 
of his family, his village and the hills—but now there is a strong 
vein of hope and faith which was absent before. 

The final volume, to date, of Papini’s large output is perhaps 
the most interesting to English and American readers, ‘‘Gli Operai 
della Vigna.’’ The master of the Vineyard is Christ, Cristo 
Romano, as He is called, and the workers are a strange collection ; 
there is Julius Caesar, the Evangelists and certain of the saints, 
St. Francis and St. Ignatius Loyola, Petrarch, Michaelangelo, 
Manzoni, etc. Papini’s idea would seem to be that the workers 
in God’s vineyard are either the saints who live the life of Christ, 
or artists who strive to copy the works of the Creator by their art 
of pen, brush or chisel. In the opening chapter we learn how, 
inasmuch as the coming of Christ was prepared for in Jerusalem 
and in Palestine, so also was it fitting that it should have its fore- 
runners in the great Roman capital, where the Christian King- 
dom refused by the Jews, should, like Imperial Rome, hold sway 
over the world. It is worth noting with what boldness and suc- 
cess Papini finds presages of the coming of Christ in the life of 
Julius Cesar. Cesar, we learn— 


after he had overcome his enemies, returned to Rome, and,— 
what surpasses human belief,—gave pardon to all who had 
taken arms against him... We have discovered a Cesar 
whose virtues and inclinations were very different from those 
of other Roman citizens... Caesar who gives liberally to 
all, who was the lawful head of the Roman cult, who claimed 
to be of divine origin and was venerated as a God;... a 
Czsar who loved and protected the chosen people (the Jews), 
of whom the true God should be born—a Cesar who was 
betrayed by one of his intimate friends and was assassinated 
because, like Our Lord, he was accused of wishing to make 
himself king.’ 


After the Messianic prophecies embodied in Vergil, Papini 
passes on, from those ‘‘who prepared the way and prophesied’’ 
to the new generation ‘‘that develops and fulfills.’’ There is 
Jacopone da Todi who comes between St. Francis, his master, 
and Dante. His poems express his interior struggles in the way 
of perfection, the rugged work to be accomplished before he 
could voice the beautiful stanzas of the Stabat Mater. The majority 


* “Gli Operai della Vigna,’’ pp. 31, 43. 
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of the figures in the book are converts, men who having once 
seen the beauty of holiness, have dedicated their lives to it in one 
way or another. Three chapters are devoted to Manzoni, patriot 
and reformer; outside his own country he is best known by his 
novel, ‘‘I Promessi Sposi’’ which, in mid-Victorian days was 
read by every cultured English woman before German teachers 
had usurped the place of the Italian master. 

An illuminating chapter is that which deals with Michaelangelo. 
Papini aims at showing the man behind the world-famed sculptor 
and painter, ‘‘the humility of the true genius which is not ashamed 
of being only an ordinary human being in the sight of his fellows, 
although at times he has this divine gift which manifests itself 
in his work... .’’ ‘‘He was, as are all creative artists of this 
earth, one whose power consisted in the recognition of his own 
impotence,’’ and therefore he was always unsatisfied with his 
work. Thus, when preparing a volume for the press he suddenly 
decided not to print it, and it did not appear till many years later. 
**In him,’’ says Papini finely ,“‘the spirit of Isaiah was yoked with 
the spirit of Pheidias.’’ 

This new and vigorous reinterpretation of the past, explaining 
the growth of Christianity, gives a living interest to Papini’s 
latest work. The lives are not dealt with, so to speak biographi- 
cally, but exhibited each in its place in the divine plan, ‘labouring 
in the vineyard.’’ This production of Papini’s will not surely be 
his last. He speaks, in the preface, of his ‘‘Adamo,”’’ a study of 
human nature on which he has long been engaged, but which he 
has not yet been able to confine to a readable number of pages. 





ANOTHER ANGLICAN THEORY ON THE REFORMATION. 


NE of a series of Protestant Manuals, called the ‘‘New 

Anglican Library’’ and issued by Messrs. Longmans at 4s., 
is entitled The Reformation and the People, and has for author 
Canon Lacey of Worcester. It throws an interesting side-light 
on what is a perennial puzzle to Catholics, the mentality of the 
**Anglo-Catholic.’’ About one-third of this book deals with the 
Reformation outside England. It is primarily directed to con- 
vincing readers that the one master-mind of the movement was 
Calvin’s. With this view we entirely agree. As Mr. Ogg has 
lately put it, Calvin was to Catholic Europe what Lenin was to 
the Russia of the Tsars. 

Our chief concern however, must naturally be with the remainder 
of the book in which Canon Lacey treats of the Reformation in 
England, and its results. We find in this part one fundamental 
failing, an absence of, or vagueness in, definition. We do not 
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think we can illustrate this failing better than by quoting in full 
what is in truth the capital passage in the book, that, namely, in 
which the author summarizes the results of the Elizabethan re- 
formation. 

If it be Catholic to hold fast a traditional relation to parish 
priest and diocesan bishop, a prescribed attendance at Divine 
Worship in the familiar church, the recitation of familiar 
creeds and the use of familiar sacraments, then the people who 
acquiesced in the new order might reasonably be accounted 
Catholic. If, again it be Catholic to hold by a definite con- 
ception of the hierarchy which has been taught and received 
for centuries past, a prescript form of worship familiar from 
childhood and of venerable antiquity, religious habits and 
observances not less fixed by usage and customably regarded 
as normal elements of the Christian life, then those who re- 
jected the innovations imposed, and refused communion with 
those who followed them, had at least an equal right to claim 
the Catholic name. Irrefutable evidence shows that an over- 
whelming majority of the clergy and people of England be- 
longed by choice or compulsion to the former class. There is 
equally good evidence to prove that a considerable minority 
of the clergy and a smaller minority of the people belonged 
to the latter class. There was a bifurcation of Catholicity. 


(pp- 77, 78.) 

Now, Canon Lacey believes that there is such a thing as a 
Catholic Church. He regards the Reformation as having been a 
‘tragic failure’ (p. 116) in that, its aim being the amendment 
of that Church as a unity, it has resulted in disunion. His ‘‘un- 
conquerable hope’”’ is that ‘‘the Reformed’’ will disintegrate ‘‘and 
eventually find their way by sections into the fold of Catholicity’’ 
(pp. 116, 117). Yet of this Catholic Church which was once one 
and is now tragically sundered, of this ‘‘fold of Catholicity’’ into 
which he hopes that some day all Christendom may again be 
gathered, nowhere in this book does he attempt any more pre- 
cise definition than can be implied from this passage of incom- 
pletely antithetical meiosis ! 

There is now, certainly, a section of the Church of England 
which professes to be able, as the Malines conversations show, 
so to interpret the established formularies as practically to reduce 
the differences between itself and Rome to the capital question of 
the authority and powers of the Papacy. But to treat the opinions 
of this section as being the belief of the whole English Church, then 
to ignore in them the one vital point at issue, and finally to transport 
this imaginary Church into the days of Elizabeth, and call it a 
class of Catholics,—this, we consider, is to read history not only 
backwards, but upside down. 

The author nowhere refers us to any particular person as being 
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an exemplar of this ‘‘overwhelming majority’? of Conformist 
Catholics. He can give us instances of those who were not. To 
Jewel, of whom Dr. Frere has written that [he] ‘figured as the 
chosen representative of the English Reform,’’ Caaon Lacey 
denies any claim to the ‘‘use of the Catholic name.’’ But he is 
as silent as history as to any protest by the ‘‘Conformists’’ against 
the Bishop of Sarum’s claim to be their spokesman. 

This minimizing tendency is illustrated in other ways. There 
is an avoidance of the word ‘‘Mass’”’ (a ‘‘prescript form of wor- 
ship’’ of the Recusants as opposed to the ‘‘Divine Worship’’ 
acquiesced in by the other class of Catholics), No attempt is made 
to make clear the differences between the various Prayer Books. 
The document sometimes attributed to Goodrich is called ‘‘An 
extant paper on ‘Divers Points of Religion’ ’’ (p. 65). Its cor- 
rect description is ‘‘Divers Points of Religion Contrary to the 
Church of Rome.’’ The much more important paper, generally 
regarded as Cecil’s, ‘‘The Device for the Alteration of Religion,”’ 
is referred to (pp. 65, 66) without its significant description. 

There are some smaller points which may be mentioned. 

The reference on page 37 to the Pilgrimage of Grace seems to 
suggest that it was no more than a protest against the suppression 
of the smaller monasteries. It is difficult to read the documents 
calendared in Volumes 11 and 12 of the ‘‘Letters and Papers”’ 
without coming to the conclusion that the rebels believed them- 
selves to be fighting for much more than this. 

Blessed Thomas More is referred to (p. 45) as having attacked 
Tyndal’s translation of the Bible ‘‘mainly because of the disuse 
of such consecrated words as church, priest, charity, and penance.’’ 
It would have been better if it had been made clearer that More’s 
objection to Tyndal’s phraseology was not a mere point of scholar- 
ship. He saw in the departure from the traditional words a de- 
liberate design to subserve the continental attack on the whole 
idea of an institutional and sacerdotal Christianity. (‘‘Dialogue,’’ 
Book 3, Chapter 8). 

We do not understand the statement (p. 67) that some of the 
Marian bishops ‘‘were compliant about details of ceremonial not 
without significance at the Coronation’’ of Elizabeth. It would 
seem fairly certain that the Liber Regalis was followed and that 
the most significant incident at the Coronation was that the 
Bishops did not return to the Abbey for the Canon of the Mass 
because they apprehended a departure on the part of the Queen’s 
chaplain from the proper ritual. 

If this latest essay of Canon Lacey, which, let us add, nowhere 
fails in courtesy or charity, represents the utmost which its up- 
holders can adduce in favour of ‘‘Cgntinuity,’’ Anglicans will 
have to regard that theory as hopelessly unhistorical. Nowhere 
in those bitter and tragic days for the Catholic Church in England 
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do we find any trace of a belief that Catholics were merely being 
divided into ‘‘Nonconformist”’ (the old Church) and ‘‘Conformist’’ 
(the new). The English Martyrs alone, who knew the real issue, 
disprove by their deaths the view that the old and the new religion 
differed only on points of external policy. Anglican theorists 
are compelled to ignore the eloquent witness of the Martyrs. 

H. HULL. 








II, TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


The year 1930 promises to be a fateful one in 


pa ney f human history. Before it is halfway through, 
oats we shall know whether the nations, who have 


resolved to abandon war, and therefore the 
threat of war, as an instrument of national policy, are in real 
earnest. The reduction of armaments is the crucial test. For 
a world that has abandoned war, we are excessively over-armed : 
for a world which the late war has grievously impoverished, we are 
ridiculously extravagant: for a world that knows that the next 
great war will be ten times worse than the last, we are being in- 
credibly reckless. Cannot mankind in groups act as reasonably 
as individual man? Civilized States do not allow their citizens to 
seek security by arming themselves. Only the criminal carries 
weapons ; the law-abiding look for their protection to the police. The 
nations now have adequate means of settling their disputes in the 
Treaties and Pacts into which they have entered and in the Inter- 
national Court which they have set up. In the old days war was 
justified on occasion, because it was the only means by which 
violated rights could be vindicated. It afforded at least a sporting 
chance of having some grievous wrong averted or avenged. Al- 
though the clumsiest of instruments, fraught with innumerable 
evil consequences and often as harmful to the victors as to the 
vanquished, the fact that it was the only means to a righteous 
and important end, gave it a moral foothold. This is a dictate of 
natural reason, excellently expressed by Livy in the words which 
he puts into the mouth of the Samnite general—‘‘Justum est bel- 
lum quibus necessarium, et pia arma quibus nulla, nisi in armis, 
relinquitur spes’’ (Hist. IX. i.). But now that a substitute has 
been found for war as a means of settling international disputes, 
although as yet it is imperfectly developed, dire necessity can no 
longer be pleaded to justify letting loose on the nations the evils 
of war. Though theoretically separable from its righteous aims, 
the two have in practice become inseparable. The means—the 
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physical destruction of life and property in order to produce the 
enemy’s submission—are now so inevitably connected with the 
gravest moral iniquity, that it can no more be regarded as a merely 
physical process. Such is the deliberate corclusion of Father 
Stratmann, O.P., in his great work—‘‘The Church and War’’— 
which we analysed in our April issue last year, and it raises the 
question whether, since war in modern conditions can hardly be 
justified, there is any justification for war-preparations. We 
trust that the reopened Vatican Council will decide that point. 


A serious responsibility rests on those whose 

— Soeeakin character and position gives thew: wide political 
Preached. influence, never to remit thei public advocacy 

of peace. An occasional eloquent speech, a 

significant gesture now and again, make little impression on the 
ingrained belligerency of the unthinking, fanned and fostered by 
the equally unthinking press. Messrs Briand, MacDonald, Hoover, 
Curtius and*° Hamaguchi, should ‘‘ingeminate peace’’ as constantly 
as did Falkland, if they are to counteract the pressure of the war- 
mongers and stimulate the inertia of the public. As it is, what is 
allowed to appear in the papers about the preparatory naval-re- 
duction conversations shows no indication that the politicians have 
any concern for the peace of the world at large: the only aim of 
each several nation seems to be to retain as strong armaments 
as it can, in view of the next war! The constant discussion about 
“parity” and “ratios,” has for a background the sinister con- 
viction—‘‘I can’t trust you nor can you trust me.’’ If ever the 
world reaches a stable and securely-sanctioned peace, how ridicu- 
lous will the spectacle appear of a group of civilized powers, first 
solemnly renouncing all purpose in any circumstances of fight- 
ing each other and then, equally solemnly, debating how much 
of the capacity to fight each may severally retain! Even from that 
point of view, a reduction which would not affect their relative 
strength, such as the abolition of the 47,000,000 battleship, which 
costs £500,000 annually to keep up, seems beyond the reach of 
their combined wisdom. Instead of saying—‘‘How little can we 
do with in the way of international police, now that we no longer 
mean to fight on sea or on land,’’ what the politicians are debating 
seems to be—‘‘How much naval strength can I induce the others 
to let me keep?’’ There are navalists, indeed, so blind to the 
implications of their desires for power that they would have each 
nation settle for itself what naval strength it may be supposed to 
need, forgetting that such an estimate must necessarily be com- 
parative. ‘‘We do not attempt to dictate to the individual,’’ writes 
one breezy captain to The Times (December 18th), ‘‘the clothes 
that he must wear to maintain his blood in circulation ; why should 
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not a Sovereign State decide for herself the necessary protection 
for the circulation of the trade which is her life-blood?’’ It is with 
mentalities of this sort that our peace-makers have to reckon. If 
the writer had only refiected that power to defend necessarily 
means power to attack, and that other nations may want to safe- 
guard their commerce, he would have seen that he was simply 
inviting the powers to that ruinous competition in armaments 
which the naval conference is meant to avert. We repeat that, 
unless the statesmen who count, keep on reiterating that the pro- 
gress,—we had almost said the survival,—of civilization demands 
drastic naval reductions, as a necessary consequence to the changed 
world-outlook, and that therefore it must not be a failure, the 
machinations of the experts and the militarists will succeed in 
defeating its aim. 


Party feelings have been, apparently, too strong 
U Aa red to allow a non-party consideration of the 
acme ent. question of unemployment. The somewhat 
grudging invitation of Mr. MacDonald to the 
Oppositions, to lend a hand, met with no audible response, and the 
Labour ministry, unaided and uninspired, continues tinkering at 
a problem that calls for the united wisdom and the combined re- 
sources of the nation. Not being able to provide occupation, the 
Government has to provide subsistence, obeying in fact the motto 
of the ‘‘servile state’’—Work or Maintenance. Nothing shows 
more clearly how a century of industrialism has lowered the 
workers’ ideal, than their inability to rise beyond this conception, 
which was also that of chattel slavery. As a paper in our December 
issue pointed out, concentration on the get-rich-quick methods 
of industry has reduced this country to a state of dependence on 
foreign markets; to the extensive failure of these much of our 
present distress is due. If the world chose to boycott British 
trade, the country would be ruined, and, in proportion as the world 
imposes the partial boycott of tariffs, its prosperity is diminished. 
Neither the nation as a whole nor the individual citizen can, in 
the circumstances, be healthily self-reliant. The welfare of both 
is based on conditions beyond their control, and only by the widest 
distribution of productive property can they recover their inde- 
pendence. Even though the gradually growing interdependence 
of all nations mitigates the bad effects of this one-sided develop- 
ment, the good of the individual seems to demand the multiplica- 
tion of small ownerships within the country itself. The extension 
of public maintenance, however helpful for the moment, holds no 
promise for the future. The Government’s land policy has yet 
to be revealed; let them remember that the land is the ultimate 
source of wealth, the most suitable sphere of employment. 
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One of the oddest pleas for the continuance of 
Unproductive large naval forces i's that the livelihood of large 
Expenditure. numbers is bound up with them, whether as 
sailors or as shipwrights. Multitudes would 
be thrown out of work in dockyards and arsenals if there was a 
drastic cut in the number of warships. An eminent admiral reckons 
that, if our naval expenditure of £22,000,000 were only halved, 
60,000 men would be made idle, money invested in armaments 
would be lost, and, since there is no trade that can absorb these 
unemployed, there would be no relief from taxation. The argu- 
ment, if valid, could of course be pushed in the other direction. 
Build more and more warships, stimulate thus the iron and steel 
trades, extend your dockyards, double your personnel, and so ad- 
vance to prosperity! It is unfortunately true that those who have 
invested their capital in armament firms, thus linking their finan- 
cial welfare with the continuance of war, in defiance of the interests 
of humanity, stand to lose by the peace movement, unless their 
directors are wise enough, like Krupps, to turn their machinery 
to peaceful production. As for the workmen likely to be dismissed, 
the admiral apparently has not heard of the Admiralty Joint 
Industrial Council which is formulating schemes to meet the un- 
employment that must follow reduction of war-manufacture. The 
General Council of Trades Unions and the L. of N. Union as well, 
are similarly employed. But the need is for something big to be 
done now. We cannot see that works like afforestation, road- 
making, drainage, will interfere with existing industries. The Greek 
Government, far poorer than our own, is about to spend some 
#10,000,000, most of it with British firms, in reclaiming the 
marshes of Thessaly. Is there no similar work to be done at home? 
Periodically the country loses millions of money through the pro- 
longed flooding of the Thames and other rivers. Preventive plans 
are prepared after each visitation, but they are laid aside because 
they call for considerable outlay. The cost of one battleship would 
pay for them all; just as the building of the Channel Tunnel, the 
need of which was grievously felt during our late fortnight of 
storm, would go far to absorb the men displaced by naval 
economies. The Lord Privy Seal, appointed Minister to deal with 
a national emergency but seemingly unable to do so effectively, 
should surely let the country know why. he has not succeeded. 


Press writers on the Continent profess to see, 

Germany the in the Anglo-American naval accord, a design 
Standard of Naval - : “ 

Reduction. conjointly to dominate the world. The immense 

size of the combined fleets, which have little re- 

lation to their several possible enemies, gives some colour to the 

charge. Parity has been interpreted to mean that each nation must 

have a fleet of imposing strength ; built up originally, lest one should 
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try to overbear the other. But that real though unavowed motive 
no longer exists: it has been publicly scouted. The two navies 
are never to be brought into conflict. Accordingly parity can now 
operate, so to speak, downwards. Each nation must try to be as 
weak as the other; if Great Britain finds it possible to halve its 
navy, the States must gladly and gratefully do the same. It is 
for this country, which has the greater naval needs, to set the 
downward pace. Its needs are measured by the ability of the 
lesser naval powers to interfere with its commerce, under the 
changed circumstances set up by the League of Nations and the 
various Peace Pacts. Consequently, they are far less than they 
would be, were America still to be reckoned a potential foe. It 
is by consultation between Great Britain, France, Italy and Ger- 
many, that a reasonable standard will be reached. So long as the 
Pacific Treaty endures, there is no need to consider Japan, a 
nation in any case markedly non-aggressive, in this connection. The 
European nations, then, have it in their power to reduce their 
navies to a police force. As long ago as April 1923, M. de Kergue- 
zec, Chairman of the Naval Committee of the French Senate, advo- 
cated the summoning of another Conference and promised to guar- 
antee ‘‘in the name of the French Parliament that France would sup- 
press her entire fleet if the other Powers would do likewise.’’ It 
was in the same spirit of sanity that Admiral Hopwood proposed, to 
the Reduction of Armaments Committee of the League of Nations, 
about the same time, that the sea should be abandoned altogether 
as a battle ground and that all non-belligerent maritime purposes 
should be served by a fleet of ‘‘lightly armed cruisers of, say, 
1000 to 8000 tons, so equipped and stationed as to constitute 
no possible threat to each other or to trade.’’ It is noteworthy 
that the only nation which at the moment has any battleships either 
building or projected, is Germany, which, so as to maintain its 
quota, has one on the stocks and three in prospect. All the other 
powers have de facto abandoned the construction of these costly 
monsters. Germany’s fleet, according to Article 181 of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, consists of 6 Battleships, 6 Light Cruisers, 12 
Destroyers, 12 Torpedo-boats and no Submarines : a very modest 
equipment for one of the Great Powers.* To render that settle- 
ment less unpalatable, the late M. Clemenceau wrote to the 
President of the German Treaty Delegation these words which, 
we hope, in the interests of international fair-dealing and peace, 
Germany will never allow to be forgotten : 


The Allied and Associated Powers wish to make it clear 
that their requirements in regard to German armaments were 
not made solely with the object of rendering it impossible for 

* It is right to note that, according to Whitaker, (p. 282) the actual German navy 


numbers 8 Battleships, 8 Cruisers, 24 Destroyers, 7 Torpedo-boats and 32 Mine- 
sweepers ; the excess over the Treaty allowance may represent ships in reserve. 
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Germany to resume her policy of military aggression. They 
are also the first steps towards that general reduction and 
limitation of armaments which they seek to bring about as 
one of the most fruitful preventives of war, and which it would 
be one of the first duties of the League of Nations to promote. 


That undertaking, which had the assent of all the Allies, was 
given over ten years ago. It is time that genuine steps were taken 
to fulfil it. The German navy quota remains as a handy standard 
of strength to which the other powers should conform. 


The fact that Germany has not been invited to 
Goowth of the London Naval Conference this month is 
International ‘ : 
Good-will. obviously accounted for by her being reckoned 
as already sufficiently free from naval bur- 
dens. However, since the Conference aims at settling for the 
future the naval quota of each nation, it would have been an act 
of statesmanship to include our late antagonists, in some capacity 
or other, in those epoch-making deliberations. Germany will not 
remain for all time under the tutelage of Versailles and the sooner 
that fact is openly recognized the better for peace. Happily, the 
end of the year saw the last of the British occupation of the Rhine, 
and the division of Europe into victors and vanquished, which that 
occupation emphasized and prolonged, jhas now nearly gone. 
The same happy result was signified by several convivial meetings 
in England, during these last months, between prominent ex-enemy 
soldiers—meetings which would have been unthinkable a few 
years ago. At one of these, General Smuts, entertaining General 
von Lettow-Vorbeck, his old opponent in East Africa, described 
fighting as being a mark of heedless and headstrong youth, and 
hoped that, with the last war, the world had at length passed into 
maturity and abandoned the things of a child. As children delight 
in toy soldiers—we are developing General Smuts’s thought— 
so do immature nations in armaments, in the music and glitter 
of the panoply of war. America is not immature, although still 
young, and many Americans must have been astonished, as 
most people in Europe were, at the candid revelations of President 
Hoover’s Message to Congress (December 3rd), wherein was 
stated that the total war-expenditure of the States, incomparably, 
the strongest and most secure community on earth, was ‘‘in ex- 
cess of those of the most highly militarized nations of the world.”’ 
The President’s words are studiously moderate. After stressing 
the fact that the American forces (army and navy combined) 
were 299,000 in 1914, 672,000 in 1924, and 728,000 in 1929, Mr. 
Hoover quietly adds : 


e 


Under the Kellogg Pact we have undertaken never to use 
war as an instrument of national policy. We have, there- 
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fore, undertaken by covenant to use these equipments solely 
for defensive purposes. From a defence point of view our 
forces should be proportioned to the national need and should, 
therefore, to some extent be modified by the prospects of 
peace, which were never brighter than they are to-day. 


‘‘Proportioned to the national need’’—the standard is simple and 
should be effective. In 1914, when the world still regarded war 
and the threat of war as an ordinary weapon of diplomacy, the 
national need was satisfied with 299,000 men all told: surely, 
with the Kellogg Pact and the International Court in full vigour, 
there should be a very considerable modification in the U.S.A. 


defence forces. 


One may look in vain amidst the secular papers 
Georges for any satisfactory estimate of the character of 
Clemenceau. M. Clemenceau, who ended his long life of 88 
years on November 24th, for they lack the only 
standard whereby a sound estimate can be formed. That is provided 
by the Christian revelation which the secular press agrees to ignore, 
and which proclaims that man is great or perfect in the degree in 
which he approaches to the Christ-ideal. There is no true great- 
ness which is not moral; there is no true morality which is not in 
accord with Christian teaching. Knowledge of the object of life 
is a pre-requisite to its right conduct. If a man does not accom- 
plish what he was created to do, he is essentially a failure, whatever 
else he may accomplish. God forbid that we should even seem to 
judge Georges Clemenceau, whom He alone is able to judge. 
He had many natural gifts and he did his country great service 
during the war : for that let him be duly honoured. But it would 
be useless to deny that there was nothing in his life or writings 
to advance the cause that God Himself came on earth to promote. 
His main influence was anti-Christian; he denied God and there- 
fore was blind to the truth. Shortly before his death he published 
two large volumes embodying his ‘‘philosophy.’’ According to an 
admirer, its essence is conveyed in the following passage, from 
the windy vagueness of which little enough sense can be gleaned : 
The day is coming, arduous but inevitable, on which by the 
simple evolution of knowledge will occur that most beautiful 
and complete phase of human development which will entitle 
us to take part in the work that the Cosmos requires. We 
need only renounce the heavenly mirages of a divinely per- 
sonified energy in order to put man, at once fragile and strong, 
into full possession of that actual power or knowledge which 
alone can perfect him. 
We can find reams of such vapidity in our own Rationalist Press. 
Truly, ‘‘all men are empty in whom there is not the knowledge 


of God.”’ 
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o It is a pity that the meeting of protest in the 
- € ___ Albert Hall on December 19th against the per- 
noe ereree secution of religion in Russia should have been 
engineered by such a violently partisan paper 
as the Morning Post, which has little influence outside its own 
well-defined circle. For a vigorous protest from all believers in 
God is certainly called for, if half we hear of the Soviet doings 
is true. But whatever force a spontaneous outcry against such 
brutal violation of the rights of conscience might have, the actual 
denunciation, sponsored as it is, may possibly only stiffen the 
Soviet policy. Indeed, men like the present rulers of Russia are 
not amenable to verbal protest at all; but if they found that at- 
tacks on religion did not pay, if, as a result, their credit was 
weakened and their trade restricted, if by some tangible means 
they were made to feel the scorn and indignation of the civilized 
world, then they might remit their irreligious rabidness and bow 
to the pressure of facts. As it is, we fear, that no such pressure 
will be brought to bear upon them, the less so if they are refused 
the diplomatic recognition which brings them into contact with 
civilization. Manners are learned by association with well-behaved 
people; and morals by contact with the well-principled. On the 
other hand, our domestic atheists, who do their bitter best, in 
defiance of an inefficient censorship, to corrupt the morals and sap 
the faith of their generation,—and we should class with these 
gentry the modernists, who make void the Cross of Christ, and the 
secularists who would deprive the children of the poor of religious 
education—all these might learn, by intercourse with the finished 
product of their theories, a sense of the elevating effects of the 
Christianity which they ignorantly despise. Moreover, the country 
itself, which tolerates the ‘‘Anti-God’’ propaganda of these im- 
moralists, might better be able to judge of the hell-on-earth to 
which it logically leads, if communications with Soviet Russia 
were re-opened. The practical isolation of that Government for 
all these years has enabled it to indulge to the full its savage 
tyranny untouched by the public opinion of civilization. 


It is the hapless Russian children, exposed un- 

Non-Catholic protected to anti-religious teaching, who call 
Colleges. for most cominiseration. Their minds are 
poisoned from the first, for good is represented 

to them as evil and evil as good. Only less unfortunate are those 
whose access to truth is denied or impeded by secularist school 
education, such as many so-called Christians in our midst are 
trying to force upon Catholics. Every measure of support that 
Christian education can obtain is welcome, especially when it comes 
with the authority of the teaching Church. It is therefore with 
particular satisfaction that we read, in the recently published 
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Statutes of the Maynooth Synod of 1927, a strongly-worded pro- 
hibition against Catholics entering non-Catholic Colleges, especi- 
ally that anti-national Elizabethan institution, Trinity College, 
Dublin. The prohibition is not a new one, but hitherto it has been 
often disregarded by Catholics, who thought more of worldly ad- 
vantages than of the Catholic Faith. Now, lest the slightest 
sign of ecclesiastical approval should be available for those who 
disregard the law, priests are once more forbidden under pain 
of grievous sin to recommend entrance to Trinity. The reason 
for this prohibition is also stated clearly : non-Catholic Colleges 
are ‘‘intrinsically dangerous to faith and morals.’’ No doubt 
there will be the usual charges of clerical interference, but that 
will not prevent the Bishops from upholding the moral law. The 
emphatic declaration of that law may lead us over here to observe 
it more faithfully. 


The same dictate of the Natural Law is at the 
A basis of the Church’s Index of Forbidden Books, 

Word about the . : " 
Index. of which some secular English papers made 
ignorant fun on its republication lately by the 
Vatican Press. Man’s obligation to obey the moral law connotes 
the obligation to avoid, when possible, occasions and circumstances 
which would put him in real danger of breaking it. The will to 
obey would not be sincere if it did not prompt avoidance of un- 
necessary temptations to disobedience. Thus, once possessed of 
the true faith, i.e., an acceptance on God’s authority of divine 
revelation which includes many things above the comprehension 
of reason, the believer may not wantonly expose himself to the 
suggestions of doubt by reading or listening to attacks on revela- 
tion. And, being obliged to keep the sexual instincts under the 
control of his will, the Christian may not expose himself to in- 
fluences which tend to their undue stimulation. All this is part 
of the Christian discipline, made necessary by the Fall and the Re- 
demption: it is also common sense. He who seriously wishes 
the end must also wish the necessary means. Now, by way of 
further defining this moral obligation, the Church, when asked 
whether a certain book is likely to have a deleterious effect on the 
faith or morals of the normal reader, answers ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no,’’ and 
embodies her adverse judgments in a catalogue called the Index. 
This list is by no means exhaustive or systematic; it does not 
include books which of their own professed nature are prohibited, 
sc., books openly infidel or purposely obscene; its formation is 
somewhat haphazard, and it is subject to periodical revision. 
Thus it may, at the given moment, contain books which are no 
longer really dangerous. But it does for printed works generally, 
what the chemist is bound by law to do with regard to some of 
his drugs, i.e., it labels them ‘‘Poison!’’ As in Catholic eyes, 
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the Church is the God-appointed judge in moral questions, endowed 
with the capacity of deciding infallibly what is wrong and what is 
not, she cannot be said to be exceeding her duty in thus warning 
her children off harmful pastures. Therefore, only those who re- 
cognize no fixed standard of morality, and no authoritative guide 
to it—Bolsheviks and the like—should feel aggrieved at the exis- 
tence of the Index. And those who realize that Christian morality 
is the very salt of civilization, should, in spite of the foolish cry 
of ‘‘the intellect in bondage,’’ applaud and approve it. 


, Modernism in religion means that all the doc- 
a trines of the Christian faith, embodied in the 
hs ars A Creeds and elsewhere, should periodically be 

reviewed in the light of our new and growing 
knowledge of history and science, and, if necessary, modified in 
statement, or even, again if seen to be necessary, in cases discarded 
altogether. The revision is to be accomplished by free and frank 
discussion amongst scholars who thus pool their researches and 
their experiences, with the result that at least a provisional truth 
is to be found in their agreement. Against this theory the Catho- 
lic Church teaches that there must indeed be development of doc- 
trine, in the sense of a fuller understanding and a clearer exposi- 
tion of the faith once delivered to the saints, but that revealed 
truth can never be found to vary with the lapse of time, and that 
in its substance it is independent of the changing vehicle by which 
it is transmitted. Moreover, lest altered categories of thought 
should bring any point into obscurity, she declares that she has 
been divinely commissioned to decide how the original meaning 
may be more exactly expressed. Which system is better fitted 
for the task of evangelizing the poor, is sufficiently obvious ; and, 
as evangelizing the poor is the main task of Christ’s Church, it 
is equally plain that the Modernist does not belong to her. All he 
can say to the anxious and uneducated enquirer, as to the capital 
point, say, of Christ’s divinity, which is the whole essence of Chris- 
tianity, is that ‘‘scholars are not yet agreed as to whether or how 
far He was God : would you mind asking again in a year or two?’’ 
Or he might be answered by Dr. Major in this fashion: “The 
Anglican Church, which houses at least three religions within 
its borders, is, I hope, preparing at my, suggestion alternative 
Creeds to suit different views on this very point.’’ There is alas! 
no exaggeration here ; the most Catholic portion of Protestantism, 
the High Anglican section, has become more and more openly, 
what it always was essentially, modernistic. The New Bible 
Commentary, which all ‘‘schools of thought’’ join in praising— 
‘that great gift to the Church,’’ cries the Bishop of London—is 
in its ultimate appeal as rationalistic as Hastings’ Dictionary of 
the Bible. Again, speaking before the Royal Society on December 
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2nd, the Archbishop of Canterbury ascribed the cordial relations 
between religion and science to the fact that both had given up 
“the bad habit of being dogmatic.’’ In this, his Grace only echoed 
his predecessor’s advice to the Eastbourne Anglican Congress 
(October, 1925), when he told the clergy assembled that their 
flocks expected from them ‘‘less of crude dogmatism, more of 
reverent admission that . . . our actual certainties are very few.”’ 
Furthermore, a rather spiteful attack upon a recent convert, Mr. 
Vernon Johnson, by two of the very highest of ‘‘Anglo-Catholics,’’ 
is blamed by The Church Times, (December 13th), for its ‘‘ad- 
vanced liberal conception of authority’’ and for its denying in- 
fallibility, not only to the Church but also to the Apostles, and, 
it is hinted, to Our Lord Himself! The authors of this statement 
of the ‘‘Anglo-Catholic’’ position seem blissfully unaware of what 
they have done, but as a Times’ reviewer points out: ‘‘the sig- 
nificance of this striking book is that it comes from the Anglo- 
Catholic wing. The arguments employed, when fully grasped, 
will be destructive of much that goes by that name. ..’’ In other 
words, in the endeavour to refute a real Catholic, the writers have 
had to abandon their pseudo-Catholicism, and rank themselves 
openly with the Modernists. 


The fact that “‘readings’’ of Father Gerard 
A Jesuit Hopkins’s poetry have recently been given to 
Poet. crowded audiences both in London and in Folke- 
stone, that requests for a further and more com- 
plete edition of his poems have come from widely-separated literary 
circles from the States, that a lengthy critical appreciation of the 
man and his works is here at present in the press, that Dr. 
Bridges’ selection of his poems has been long out of print and can 
only now be purchased by long purses—indicates that there is 
something very vital about the output of this retiring, original and 
fastidious poet, who found recognition only after his death and 
whose fame is now growing, so to speak, of its own accord. 
We trust that Dr. Bridges will see his way to recognize in turn 
this increasing demand, and issue another, perhaps a fuller, edition 
of those unique poems, the appeal of which is in every sense 
Catholic, or universal. 


In the year 1934 will occur the golden jubilee 

G The of the Catholic Truth Society. In its 46 years 
rowth of the ‘ ‘ 4 

CTS. of existence it has seen the birth of many other 

bodies, all more or less directly concerned with 

the work of the Catholic Apostolate, but it remains in a sense the 

most necessary of them all. Founded in 1884, mainly through the 

energy and zeal of Mr. James Britten, its annual conferences, for 

21 years (1888 to 1909), formed the chief rallying point of Catho- 
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lic activities in this country. Until after the war, however, it 
aimed more at increasing its literature than at multiplying mem- 
bers; its membership, in fact, in 1920, was considerably under 
2000. In that year at the Liverpool National Congress, it was 
determined that the time had come to make the Society truly 
nation-wide, and luckily it could then command the services of a 
man of great initiative and business capacity, Mr. Reed Lewis, with 
the result that he may almost be regarded as its second founder. 
Through his energetic measures, the Society came much more 
into the public eye, and in a few years its membership was multi- 
plied by ten. It may be useful to look at the matter of its growth 
statistically : 


YEARS MEMBERSHIP SUBSCRIPTIONS SALES 
(in pounds) (in pounds) 
1919 1585 1739 4135 
1920 1637 2424 4450 
1921 3078 5649 4980 
1922 8556 9253 4523 
1923 14000 10102 6295 
1924 15942 8614 7717 
1925 13401 7876 9469 
1926 12890 7887 8808 
1927 11929 7063 9119 
1928 12259 8105 9468 
1929 (Nov.) 13333 (totals not yet available) 


It will be seen that the ‘‘peak year’’ in membership in the above 
series was 1924; the causes of decline and of subsequent recovery 
are to be sought in details of management, such as a more drastic 
cutting off of defaulters and better office-organization. But the 
Society’s avowed goal is a membership of 30,000, about one per 
cent of the Catholic population and with a vigorous and combined 
effort it should be able to reach it by 1934. Meanwhile its output 
grows unceasingly: its pamphlets range among the millions 
annually. It remains the chief organ of the Lay Apostolate which 
has the re-conversion of this country as its goal. 


THE EDITOR. 
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III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


{A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 

Communion in the Early Church [J. Husslein, S.J., in Ecclesiastical 
Review, Nov. 1929, p. 491]. 

CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 

Anglican Liturgy, The Pope never offered to Sanction [H. O. Evennett 
in Downside Review, Oct. 1929, p. 212]. 

Atheist Propaganda in France [J. Rivitre in Revue Apologétique, 
Dec. 1929, p. 641]. 

Catholics and Trinity College [Catholic Pictorial, Dec. 1929, p. 318]. 

Huxley, Mr. Aldous: Immoralist [J. Gillis, C.P., in Catholic World, 
Dec. 1929, p. 351]. 

Intolerance in Rural Communities [Rev. W. H. Bishop in Ecclesiastical 
Review, Dec. 1929, p. 593]. 

Index, The New, with explanations by Cardinal Merry del Val [Docu- 
mentation Catholique, Dec. 14, 1929, p. 1091]. 

POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 

Catholic Renascence in France [J. E. Coffey, S.J., in Thought, Dec. 
1929, p. 357]- 

Catholic Unity League of U.S.A. [B. L. Conway, C.S.P., in America, 
Oct. 26, 1929, p. 62]. 

Education: the part of the State in [P. Ivers Rigney in /risk Eccle- 
siastical Record, Dec. 1929, p. 611]. 

English Martyrs: lists of Beatified [Catholic Weeklies, Dec. 13 and 20, 
1929]. 

Family Allowances increase birth-rate [Za Cité Chrétienne, Dec. 5, 
1929, p. 98]. 

Missions, Pius XI. and the [Dom Maternus, O.S.B., in Southwark 
Record, Dec. 1929, p. 369]. 

Negro-Question, The, and the Law of Charity [F. J. Gilligan, S.T.D., in 
Ecclesiastical Review, Nov. 1929, p. 482:] Erasing the Colour Line [By 
the same, Catholic Missions, Nov. 1929, p. 326]. 

Peace, Foundations of International [J. F. Thorning in 7 ought, Dec. 
1929, Pp. 371]. 

Spain, Catholic Misgivings concerning Dictatorship in [A. Lugan in 
Catholic World, Dec. 1929, p. 337]. 

Temple, The Cleansing of the [R. Ginns, O.P., in Blackfriars, Dec. 
1929, p. 1483]. 

War can be eliminated [D. Luigi Sturzo, quoted in Za Cité Chrétienne, 
Dec. 5, 1929, p. 100]. 

Warfare in Commerce avoidable [J. Carter in Commonweal, Oct. 23, 
1929, p. 634]. 











REVIEWS 


1—SOCIAL THEORY' 


N this book of 580 pages M. |’Abbé Leclercq presents us with 

a sort of encyclopedia to which reference is facilitated by two 
excellent indices. The table of works quoted covers nine pages, 
a testimony to the width of the author’s reading. All the questions 
with which one is familiar in the ordinary text-books are here 
treated with an amplitude that leaves nothing to be desired. For 
example, the controversy as to the primary subject of political 
: authority with which the names of Suarez and Bellarmine are 
associated occupies eighteen pages, and the author’s own solution 
a good many more. One may find here the theories of Locke, 
Rousseau, Hegel and Hobbes set out at length, and criticized 
from the Catholic standpoint, together with lengthy discussions 
of monarchy, aristocracy and democracy. As almost every 
paragraph has its own heading in type of various sizes, it is quite 
easy to look up any point in which one happens to be interested. 
Those already familiar with the subjects dealt with by M. l’Abbé 
will probably turn to his treatment of the controversy just referred 
to; if so, they will find that he sets it out very fairly, but they will 
probably think that he minimizes the practical importance of the 
difference between those who hold that political authority resides 
primarily in the community as a whole before being transferred 
by it to the ruler, and those who maintain that the ruler receives 
it immediately from God. The former view appears to afford 
greater security for the liberties of the subjects, since they can 
impose limitations on the authority of the ruler. Nor will every- 
one be ready to agree that in the case (chimerical in reality, but 
useful for testing theories) of a unique individual capable of as- 
suming the reins of government, that individual has not merely 
the right to be chosen ruler but the right to rule, even against the 
will of the community. The author, of course, quotes the instance 
of Napoleon Bonaparte ; but it is at least arguable that Bonaparte 
did far more harm than good to France, nor does the fact that he 
assumed power prove that he had the right to do so. Anything 
beyond the most superficial examination of social ethics reveals 
the fact that there is room for improvement in the discussion of 
distributive justice as we find it in the ordinary text-books. This 
is not the place to indicate the difficulties in the way of applying 
the classical notions of this virtue to modérn conditions ; M. l’Abbé 


* Lecons de Droit Naturel. I1: L’Etat, ou La Politique; by \'Abbé Jacques 
Leclercq. Namur: Wesmael-Charlier. Pp. 580. Price, 65 francs. 
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is aware of them, but he does not do much to clear up the sub- 
ject for us; indeed, his view that the distribution of dividends 
in a limited liability company is a matter of distributive justice 
(p. 322, note) seems to introduce a further confusion into a con- 
fused topic. After these criticisms, it is fair to say that the author 
explicitly disclaims the intention of writing for techniciens; he 
seems to be addressing rather the type of audience which he has 
before him when teaching at the Institut Saint-Louis at Brussels. 
Consequently his book might very well find a place on the shelves 
of our ecclesiastical seminaries, or be put into the hands of edu- 
cated Catholic layfolk interested in Catholic political theory. It 
should be added that this is the second volume of a series of 
Lecons, of which the first was published some time ago (but has 
not reached THE Montn) and three are yet to appear. 


2—ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS' 


T all times thinkers have tried to devise philosophical 

systems to explain the union of the finite with the infinite, 
or to achieve it, often with disastrous results. The tendency 
is strong to-day, and great attention is given to past exponents 
of personal mystic experiences. Unluckily few of these are 
sufficiently well-grounded in philosophy and theology to be able 
to write with precision of the mystical phenomena and their 
causes. Among the few St. John of the Cross holds first place ; 
and the present book gives shape to the mystic system of the 
Carmelite Doctor. 

The opening chapters are devoted to the framing of a clear 
background. The mystical experiences of the Fathers and 
writers of the Old and Middle Ages, and the great work of the 
German mystic school of the XIV. century were collected and 
unified in the Spanish mystics of the XVI. century, and, most of 
all, in this, their main representative. 

There are two elements in every mystic system, the natural 
and the supernatural; and the author treats them separately, 
explaining the first element in two chapters which deal with the 
philosophical and theological principles of St. John. The first, 
he tells us, is a blend of Platonism and Aristotelism, completed 
with the doctrines of St. Thomas, of whom St. John is a disciple, 
though he often differs from him in essential points ; for instance, 
he follows Bacon’s explanation of the nature and number of the 

tS. Juan de la Cruz, su obra cientifica y su obra literaria., Por el P. Criségono 
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faculties of the soul; he keeps St. Thomas’ terminology, but 
often with a different meaning; he disagrees with him in the 
explanation of the intellectual act; he admits the Platonic 
distinction between soul and spirit, with its Christian complement, 
the theory of the internal senses, by which he explains specifically 
different mystic phenomena. He introduces a new element, the 
“common sense” of the soul, and makes a distinction between 
the “operation” of the will and its “affection” (? sentimiento). 

The fundamental theological principles are, in his mystic 
system, seven in number, and all are Thomist except one: sci/. 
the seat of the theological virtues ;—the intellect, of Faith; the 
memory, of Hope; and the will, of Charity. He hoids the 
possibility of two acts specifically different flowing from the same 
habit, holding this, in spite of the Thomists, to be St. Thomas’ 
doctrine. 

After laying this foundation, the way is clear to follow St. 
John’s development of the mystic system. With great wealth of 
quotations the author explains the views of St. John on the rela- 
tions of the soul to the natural, and the supernatural both created 
and uncreated, on the mystic experiences, their nature, their 
degrees, their effects on the body, etc. 

Much of this part is controversial, of course: Whether St. 
John speaks at times of acquired or of infused contemplation ; 
what is the relation between asceticism and mysticism, which 
again presupposes an opinion on the possibility of “ meritum de 
congruo”; whether we should speak of a mystical s¢afe, or of a 
mystical way, or whether “‘passive” is synonymous with “mystical” 
in St. John; how quietism developed ; whether “ species infusa ” 
is the same as “ idea infusa,”—all these questions are still dis- 
puted. 

In the introductory chapter, and again at the end of the book 
an idea is given of the main works written about, or inspired by, 
the works of St. John. There is a laudatory paragraph on English 
writers, who have already published most valuable studies, in 
spite of the fact that St. John was unknown in England till the 
middle of the XIX. century. 

A book, in fine, useful for the philosopher and the theologian— 
dogmatic, as well as ascetic and mystic; it is written in a well- 
balanced style. As the title suggests, another volume on the 
literary merit of the mystic Doctor is to follow. The book 
should no doubt awaken interest in the study of the mysticism 
of St. John and thus help to vanquish that effeminate pseudo- 
mysticism so much in vogue to-day and so mercilessly castigated 
by the great Mystic Doctor. 
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ANGLICAN THEOLOGY. 


3—ANGLICAN THEOLOGY! 


OOKS of religious essays by various scholars have been ap- 

pearing at steady intervals in the last few years from Oxford. 
The occasion for such has arisen owing to the ever widening dif- 
ferences of outlook on Christianity in minds outside the Catholic 
Church. Modernist, Liberal and “Anglo Catholic” group them- 
selves apart and are driven to issue manifestos. Such team work 
is in itself advantageous, provided there is agreement amongst 
the members in position and aim. Knowledge is now so 
specialized that Scripture, Church history and theology exceed 
the compass of one mind, and it is good to hear the views of dis- 
tinguished scholars on subjects which they have made their own, 
when they are not allowed to be too discursive. The weakness, 
however, in all such books is that the unity is always more or less 
nominal, and private judgment works to the destruction of the 
true interests of Christianity. The reader detects differences 
of view even in essentials and is scandalized to find that supposed 
teachers are still searching for the truth about such vital and 
fundamental doctrines as the Incarnation and the Trinity. 

In the present volume this weakness is not so apparent. The 
contributors belong to that school of Anglican Theology, which 
reverences tradition and approaches as near as it can to ortho- 
doxy without full submission to a Church with divine authority to 
teach. They are all scholars of distinction; their courage 
and sincerity are undoubted, and on many points of detail their 
conclusions are well worth studying. Nevertheless, the absence 
of any criterion or definite limit in their discussion of the 
Christian revelation robs their efforts of the effect intended, and 
in places they fall back on vagueness where clarity is essential. 
Dr. Rawlinson, the editor, for instance, in the introduction tells 
us that “ much of the thought which in the age of the Fathers 
passed current for orthodoxy ” was crude, but that he and the 
other contributors believe “ that the lines upon which the theo- 
logical implications of the Christian faith were thought out . . 
were upon the whole the right lines.” Such a condescending 
statement betrays the Modernist and is quite out of keeping 
with the age-long tradition of Christianity. It augurs badly for 
the essays to follow. Fortunately, they do not all abide by the 
formulas and expressions of Dr. Rawlinson, which are on 
occasions very infelicitous. He says for example that his col- 
leagues are agreed “that Christianity has involved from the 
beginning a relationship between Christians and Christ, which is 
incompatible with the view that Christ is ultimately less than 

* Essays on the Trinity and Incarnation. By Members of the Anglican Com- 
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divine.” Such a sentence would delight the heart of Fr. Knox, 
when in his most satirical mood. 

The most remarkable essay in the volume is that by Mr. Nock, 
who, we are told, writes not as a philosopher or theologian but 
“ purely and simply as a historian of religion.” His conclusions 
nevertheless are in accordance with his cloth, and his essay 
is replete with information on all the possible connections of the 
New Testament with other contemporaneous religions. It is well 
worth consulting by every student, who wishes to know more of 
analogous rites, practices, “mysteries” and sayings at the times 
of Christ. Mr. Nock is, I think, at times betrayed by his very 
knowledge into seeing far-off likenesses where there are none 
and he has his eyes fixed too closely on parallels to realize the 
unique proportions of the figure of Christ and His teaching. He 
does, nevertheless, dispose of innumerable false comparisons, and 
his encyclopedic learning makes his essay a notable one. 

Dr. Kirk and Mr. Green discuss the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and Mr. Hodgson that of the Incarnation. In their sketch of 
the theological development of these doctrines they show a well- 
baianced judgment. It is in their interpretation of the use of 
philosophy by the Fathers that they are less happy. They wrestle, 
for instance, with the concept of “personality,” and fail to see 
that this term was controlled not by religious experience but 
by the portrait of Christ made certain by Revelation. The later 
Scholastic doctrine did not change in the slightest the deposit 
of faith, but made fast the terms of it in language which would 
not be ambiguous. 

Of other essays those by Mr. Brabant on Time are the most 
interesting. His knowledge of St. Thomas does not seem to be 
at first hand, and occasional comments on Plato cause surprise, 
but despite a certain shyness or indecision his criticisms of the 
Idealist and materialist views of time are suggestive, and he 
draws his conclusions from rich thinkers like St. Augustine, 
Plotinus and Bergson. 


4—THE TARES OF MASONIC PROPAGANDA' 


REEMASONRY, it appears, is on the increase in Ireland— 

at any rate this is the case in Ulster—and Fr. E. Cahill, 
Professor of Church History at Milltown Park, Dublin, has ren- 
dered a considerable public service by his well-timed effort to 
arrest the spread of this noxious social weed. Much of the 
matter of the present volume has previously been given to the 
world in the pages of the /rishk Ecclesiastical Record, but it 
is in every way convenient to have these articles in one book, 
not only augmented and revised, but equipped with a good index 


* Freemasonry and the Anti-Christian Movement. By the Rev. E. Cahill, S.J. 
Dublin: Gill and Son. Pp. xxiv. 186. Price, §s. net. 1929 
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and a bibliography. A glance at this last feature will bring 
conviction that the author has devoted much time and pains to 
his subject. He has gone on the whole to good and reliable 
sources of information, and he seems to have paid special atten- 
tion to the Masonry of the United States, which is influential at 
least by its numerical preponderance among the Lodges of the 
world. No one who studies Fr. Cahill’s citations can remain in 
any doubt as to the evil purposes which the organization has 
consistently been made to subserve. Neither can it be questioned 
that the action of certain sections of American Freemasonry has 
gone far to break down the barrier set up in 1878 by the Grand 
Lodge of England against the atheistic programme of the Grand 
Orients of France and Italy. The prevalence in America of 
the Ancient Scottish Rite, as the author wisely points out, is a 
particular source of danger, and it is perhaps to be feared that 
the unsympathetic attitude of this organization to the ban just 
spoken of, which is identified in many minds with English 
nationality and English conservatism, may make the Scottish Rite 
the more attractive to Irish recruits. The whole subject, of 
course, is terribly complicated and confusing, a result largely 
due to the oaths of secrecy by which the action and aims of the 
Craft are shrouded from honest investigation. We are glad, 
however, to see that Fr. Cahill, maintaining as he does that it is 
an openly avowed object with the leaders to conceal the real 
character and purposes of the order, is ready to admit that the 
vast majority of the members themselves are kept in darkness. 
Thus they “ are utilized as instruments for purposes which they 
do not understand, while they are solemnly sworn to secrecy even 
as regards the very little they may actually know.” 

For our own part we are inclined to urge that the solidarity of 
the Masonic fraternity as a whole cannot be quite so complete 
as the author seems disposed to believe. Local conditions and 
the personality of individual leaders count for very much. For- 
tunately for the world, discipline is not an outstanding character- 
istic of Freemasonry any more than it is of Bolshevism. Just 
as the quarrels of the Soviet chiefs recall the fate of Danton, 
Robespierre and the other demagogues of the Zerreur, so we 
suspect that the deep-laid plans of the most astute Grand Masters 
will always be hampered by the jealousy and insubordination of 
their own lieutenants. For these and similar reasons those who 
know the Craft only as it exists in this country will perhaps be 
disposed to think that Fr. Cahill has laid on his colours a little 
too heavily. It will be hard to persuade the man in the street 
that Freemasonry is responsible at one and the same time for the 
communistic propaganda of the Bolsheviks and for the systema- 
tized money-grubbing of Jewish Capitalism. We confess we do 
not believe in the authenticity of the ‘Protocols of the Sages of 
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Sion,” (exposed in Zhe Times as long ago as 1921: v. MONTH, 
Sept. 1921, p. 266) as the author appears to do, and we hold that 
there is some danger of over-credulity in the malice and depravity 
of even the most out-spoken enemies of the Faith. It is noteworthy 
that in the book before us no mention occurs of Leo Taxil, 
Diana Vaughan and the other characters of that rather sad 
chapter of ecclesiastical history. The editors of the Revue 
Internationale des Sociétés Secrétes, a journal which Fr. Cahill 
occasionally cites, seem either to have forgotten, or never to have 
taken to heart, the lessons then given that if good people are 
gullible there will always be miscreants ready and able to take 
advantage of their weakness. H. T. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


THEOLOGICAL, 


N the Collection “ Les Sacrements” has appeared a little volume on 

the priesthood, Le Sacerdoce, by the Abbé Francis Mugnier, superior 
of the seminary of Annecy (Flammarion, Paris: 10 fr.). The author dwells 
on the significance of the priesthood in every form of religion, on its 
pre-eminence in the religion of the Jews, then on the way that pre- 
eminence has been yet more emphasized by the priesthood of Our Lord. 
From this he descends to the priesthood of the Church, shows the 
reason for and the content of its preparation, its function, its fruit. It 
is a simple treatise, but it contains much in little. 

The first three or four of an ambitious series called The Catholic 
Library of Religious Knowledge have been sent us by Messrs. Sands and 
Co. The series when complete will contain no less than 100 volumes, 
uniform size and price 3s. 6d. n., and should add immensely to the intel- 
lectual equipment of the educated Catholic. That class, indeed, is being 
well catered for in these latter days: there is the ‘“ Treasury of the Faith” 
issued by St. Edmund's: the “ Calvert Series" originating in America, 
whence too come valuable Encyclopedias and Dictionaries. In a future 
issue we shall notice more fully the books of this new collection, which, 
judging from the specimens sent, seem to be mainly due to continental 
scholars. 

BIBLICAL. 

The thorny subject of Inspiration is still attracting much attention, and 
Father McClorey, who is already known by several previous books, has 
devoted half-a-dozen addresses of a simple and popular kind to the 
matter, under the title, The Inspiration of the Bible (Herder: 3s. 6d.). 
The pitfalls are many, and it needs care even on the part of the prac- 
tised exegete to avoid them; our author, we gather, is not, professedly, 
a Scripture expert, and is found unsatisfactory in more than one delicate 
issue. When, for example, he remarks that “ we can say with complete 
assurance that our Bible of to-day is sacred, canonical, and inspired 
in all its parts” (p. 39), meaning the Douay Version, there is consider- 
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able need of distinction. Or again, there is a glaring misquotation of an 
answer of the Biblical Commission on p. 63; the latter is represented as 
saying that it is permissible to hold that the Pentateuch was not com- 
posed personally by Moses, but “by a group of uninspired scribes and 
secretaries.” Although the word “uninspired” is in inverted commas 
and in italics, it is not in the answer of the Biblical Commission, which 
is also inaccurately cited on p.77. We shrewdly suspect, too, that “ the 
Professor of the Old Testament” at the Biblical Institute would have 
been glad to revise the statement attributed to him on pp. 85—86. This 
little book, in fact, needs careful revision in the interests of scientific 
accuracy, but it can be trusted in matters of more serious moment, 
and it makes interesting reading. 


MYSTICAL THEOLOGY. 


Four conferences by the well-known Carmelite, Father Louis de la 
Trinité, O.D.C., preached in various convents of his Order on the eve 
of the second centenary of the canonization of St. John of the Cross, 
are published with the title Le Docteur Mystique (Desclée: 85 fr.). First, 
a preliminary summing up of his life and doctrine, then separate and 
more detailed studies of both, and a final discussion of his mission in 
the Church. The author speaks with a fervour which is based upon 
accurate knowledge, and one feels that his hearers must have been 
gripped by his eloquent words and stimulated to a closer study of his 
subject. It is not his fault that some of the effect of these conferences 
is lost now that they are reproduced in book form, for print is a test 
which only the most exceptional orator—a Bossuet or a Newman—is 
capable of supporting. But they read pleasantly and they were well 
worth publishing. 

The same firm issue La Tradition Mystique du Carmel, by Fr. Jerome 
de la Mére de Dieu, O.D.C., which is a well-documented study of the Car- 
melite doctrine of prayer. The author is a convincing exponent of the view 
that every Christian, whatever his state of life, is entitled to desire the gift 
of contemplation; and, while understanding that it és a gift, and that 
there is no course of preparation which will of itself lead him to acquire 
it, to hope nevertheless that, if his preparation and his desire are pure 
and selfless, God will in fact not fail to bestow it upon him. The author 
does not, however, give any encouragement to those introspective col- 
lectors of experiences, who of late years have too often brought dis- 
credit upon the study of Mysticism. 

A quite delightful book—The Mystics of Siena, by Piero Misciatelli, 
translated by M. Peters-Roberts (Heffer: 10s. 6d.}—in which the life of 
13th and 14th century Siena, with its saints and sinners, its luxury and 
its austerity, its beauty and its ferocity, its expensive materialism and 
its uncompromising mysticism, are pictured by one to whom, we should 
judge, this loveliest of the Tuscan cities is still a living “Home of 
Souls,” has lately appeared. Commerce, art, war, sport, poetry, saint- 
liness, mixed (one would say, a// of them) with all the human passions 
from the very lowest to the very highest, make a breathless drama— 
sometimes tragedy, sometimes comedy, sometimes extravagance—before 
which the reader sits spell-bound. Faith, superstition, love, hate, cruelty, 
heroism, run in and out of every scene and every act. Giovanni Colom- 
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bini, Bernadino, Catherine, saints and mystics, lost in the depths of 
contemplation yet rising to the height of difficult achievement, flying 
from one extreme to the other, doing nothing by halves even when they 
were wrong, all intensely a/ive, all moving on restlessly from ideal to 
ideal,—they make our life of to-day seem a pallid sluggish thing. Their 
simplicity makes our sophistication seem dull and paltry, their splendid 
folly makes us ashamed of our mechanized wisdom—and yet, and yet! 
Anyhow, this book should be read: if it gives us nothing more at 
least it gives us this (and it is worth having), a blaze of colour, light, 
air, gold and steel, to charm us while we read out of the drab sobriety 
of a world so incredibly different from theirs. 


APOLOGETIC, 


An experienced missionary among non-Catholics, the Rev. Ambrose 
Reger, O.S.B., has written a book of much practical wisdom for those 
who have the same task before them in Alias Oves Habeo (Herder: 8s.). 
The author urges his fellow-priests to look to the sheep that are not 
of his fold as well as to his own; then in twenty short papers analyses 
both the mind of the non-Catholic and the ways to meet it. The book 
is full of practical suggestions which should be of service, not only to 
priests, but to all members of the Evidence Guild and the Apostolic 
League. 

What is untrue is necessarily unreasonable and, being unreasonable, 
essentially foolish. It is an acceptance of unrealities as if they were 
facts, or a misuse of the logical faculty, leading to wrong conclusions. 
The whole world, as Falstaff saw, is given over to leasing of this des- 
cription, and so, when a keen mind like Mr. Chesterton's, soundly based 
on fundamental verities, and lavishly equipped with the means of express- 
ing them, surveys that world, especially in its reactions to Catholic truth, 
it rejoices as a giant to run its course amid such a mass of palpable 
absurdities. One result has been the book of essays called The Thing 
(Sheed and Ward: 7s. 6d. n.), wherein G.K.C. disports himself with 
various manifestations of anti-Catholic bigotry, and makes very sorry 
figures of various bigots. They are easy game, it is true, for they 
have clung to inherited prejudice so long that they seem incapable of 
seeing the absurd position in which it lands them, but the sword-play 
whereby their redoubtable antagonist destroys their feeble defence is 
none the less diverting. We hope that all our theological students will 
make acquaintance with this admirable piece of apologetic, for the 
weapon of ridicule is a legitimate one against error which has its root 
in pride, and never has it been more effectively employed. 


CANON Law. 


Preachers who are called upon for sermons at the Dedication of a 
Church, the Blessing of Bells, or the Inauguration of an Organ, will be 
grateful to Chanoine Nillot, Vicar General ,of Versailles, for collecting 
in one volume some sermons preached on such occasions by great 
preachers in recent times. Ce que c’est qu’une Eglise (Téqui: 12.50 fr.) 
contains sermons by Mgr. Gibier, Mgr. Freppel, Cardinal Amette, the 
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editor himself, and many more. It is divided into three sections, men- 
tioned above, the Church, Church Bells, the Church Organ. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


Fr. W. Roche, S.J., has a way of so getting into and describing the 
working of the minds of children that sometimes what he writes seems 
uncanny in its penetration. He can be so intimate that we almost 
resent it. He can so reproduce that side of the child’s soul which is 
seldom seen by strangers, that we incline to accuse him of revealing 
secrets. He thinks his own thoughts; he has his own message to give; 
but at the same time he thinks as the child thinks, and his language 
in consequence is apt to slip from the plane of the man to the plane 
of a child, in strange disregard of the proprieties. ‘Ie just labours to 
be real, and to make the child real; this has always been Fr. Roche's 
aim; indeed, if he has a weakness, we might say that it lies in exaggera- 
tion of this sort. In his efforts after the real and true, perhaps at 
times he is inclined to be a little hard on what seems to him to be 
possibly unreal; perhaps his definition of the real might be a little 
more inclusive. Still, this makes him a safe guide, and many are the 
children who have been helped by his writings, and now in maturer years 
thank God for it. To his former books, probably the most popular 
spiritual books for children written, he now adds another, The Daybreak 
of the Soul (Longmans: 3s. 6d.), which is described on the title-page 
as the Second Part of “ The Children’s Bread.” In this book Fr. Roche 
is wholly occupied with the way he wants children to pray. He wants 
them to see and know God; he wants them really to desire Him; he 
wants them to turn praying into not so much saying prayers as being 
prayerful; he wants prayer to be a living thing, not a form of words, 
nor even a formality at all. His book teems with illustrations of per- 
fect prayer, and perfect prayerfulness, as he has come across them among 
children: many of these will remind older children of their own ex- 
periences when they were young. The book contains eight well-chosen 
illustrations; indeed, their choice reveals the author almost as much 
as the book itself. 

In spite of all that has been written about prayer, it is noteworthy 
how often great masters come back to the “ Our Father,” finding in it 
after all, not only the greatest of all prayers, but also the greatest 
model on which all prayer is built. In Thus Shall You Pray (Herder: 
7s.), a Cistercian, the Rev. Elred Lain, has drawn out in detail yet 
another analysis of the Lord’s Prayer, showing us above all how much 
it contains of what may be called the theology of ordinary life. The 
seven petitions are sub-divided; the sub-divisions are given special head- 
ings; thus the book becomes one of general instruction, as well as of 
instruction on prayer. It has been “adapted” by Miss Isabel Graham; 
whatever alterations may have been made, the whole as we here have it 
is a complete thing, and affords most profitable reading. 

It is gratifying to find how the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius still 
are an inspiration to the most modern givers of retreats. In Retreat 
Discourses and Meditations for Religious (Herder: 8s. 6d.), by the Rev. 
J. P. Toussaint, C.SS.R., translated from the German by the Rev. J. P- 
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Miller, C.SS.R., we are given fifty-two addresses, all of which have 
stood the test of long use, following the course of the Exercises through- 
out. Points are divided, so that the reader may easily turn his reading 
into meditation whenever he so chooses, The style is vigorous, excep- 
tionally so; perhaps at times enough to frighten the more timid and 
sensitive. But the colloquies will renew their courage. 

Father Ambruzzi, S.J., who has already published a Commentary on 
the Spiritual Exercises, has issued as a supplement A Companion to 
the Spiritual Exercises (Herder: 5s. 6d.), which apparently contains all 
that is essential from the previous volume—the great pivotal medita- 
tions—and develops in detail the “points” with which Ignatius covers 
the Life and Death of Our Lord. The treatment is fresh and original, 
and the various meditations are illustrated in a double sense—by standard 

pictures of the events concerned, and by apt quotations in prose and 
‘ verse. It is equipped, moreover, with appropriate “considerations,” lists 
of books for reading, and suggested divisions of the day. Altogether a 
very complete and helpful manual. 

There is a good deal of thought in the reflections on Gospel sayings 
to which the author, M. L. Digges, gives the name of Seeking God 
{B.O. & W.: 2s.), thought that reaches to the hidden treasure which 
God’s wisdom has hid therein. And the diet is the more sustaining in 
that there is little sauce of emotion served with it. 

The Archconfraternity of the Archangel St. Michael, established at 
Mont St. Michel, approved by Pius IX. in 1867, and erected into an Arch- 
confraternity by Leo XIII. in 1876 has found an able advocate and 
promoter in Dom Meunier, Chaplain of Mont St. Michel. In his book, 
Sous la Garde des Anges (Téqui: 6.50 fr.), he adopts an interesting way 
of teaching devotion to the angels, first by showing the part they have 
played in the lives of fifteen saints, St. Joan of Arc, St. Frances of Rome, 
St. Francis of Assisi, St. Theresa, etc., then overwhelming us with the 
names of many more whose devotion to the angels was conspicuous. 
For instructions on the angels this little book provides ample material. 
At the end are given some approved prayers and devotions in their 
honour. 

Many who are acquainted with Father Wasmann’s scientific works 
may be a little surprised when glancing over the contents of Eins in 
Gott, which are styled the ‘“ Reflections of a Christian scientist " (Herder, 
Freiburg), for it is an outspoken confession of the Faith of the writer, 
and his love of his Creator and Saviour in the Blessed Sacrament. 
Materialistic Monism he naturally rejects as contradictory to the true 
idea of God. “Christian Monism,” however, is extolled as the doctrine 
of the unity of the First Cause and of the last end of ali created things 
in God. This Monism finds its completion in the mysteries of the 
Christian religion. It is above all sanctifying grace which lifts us up 
into the supernatural sphere and transforms the mere presence of God 
into union with God. It is very interesting to follow the author step by 
step on his truly original progress to the perfection of that union—the 
visio beatifica. - 

The second number of the collection “ Schriftenreihe zum Seelsorger,” 
published by the Verlagsanstalt Tyrolia: Innsbruck-Wien-Miinchen, is 
entitled Die Glaubenskrise im Seelenleben, and has for author Dr. Franz 
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Mitzka, S.J. He deals in a short, practical way with a most urgent 
problem, namely, doubts about faith. He first considers the various 
sources of religious doubts that may affect a Catholic, then he proceeds 
to discuss their logical basis and their ethical aspect. Uncovering the 
hidden motives and sources that may lead to such crises, he analyses 
questions like faith and neurosis, faith and the age of puberty, scientific 
research and dogma, the rational basis of faith, the moral guilt in re- 
jecting it, etc. In its frank discussion of these rather difficult points the 
booklet fulfils the purpose for which it is designed, viz., to help the busy 
priest and layman who come into touch with those so affected. 
BIOGRAPHICAL. 

The recent death of Mgr. Laveille, the late Vicar General of Meaux, 
has deprived France of an eminent writer, who devoted much of his 
time and energies to writing the Lives of modern heroines in the Church. 
In Mére Saint-Paul, fondatrice des Scurs Servantes de Marie: 1798—1867 
(Téqui: 17.50 fr.), we have his last work, finished before he died, but pub- 
lished later. It is the story of an heroine who devoted herself specially 
to the care of domestic servants, and others who have need to earn their 
livelihood in service. It has all the author’s known characteristics, es- 
pecially that attention to detail, and to actual documents, by which he 
makes his story live. The last chapter describes the growth of Mére 
Saint-Paul's institution since her death; not a great one, not well known, 
but doing a great work in a hidden way. 

The recent death of Father Lacombe, S.J., of Trichinopoly, who may 
be called the modern apostle of the Brahmins, gives a double significance 
to his Life of Rao-Sahib Mahadeva-Aiyer, a Brahmin whom Father 
Lacombe was himself instrumental in converting. The Life was first 
written in English, and was published in Trichinopoly; we have before 
us a French version of the same, made by R. P. Garnier, S.J. (Desclée, 
Paris). This is a book which is destined to live. It gives the reader in 
a concrete example both the difficulty that faces the Indian missionary 
in his work among the higher classes, and also the still greater difficulties 
of the Brahmin, should he ever brave the consequences of conversion. 
It gives us, too, the mind of the Brahmin face to face with Christianity; 
for it contains Mahadeva’s Apologia in full. But a third thing it tells 
us, which stirs hope in the lover of India as does nothing else; Mahadeva 
lived to see himself not only honoured by his fellow-Christians, but also 
by his fellow-Brahmins with whom, after his conversion, reconciliation 
had seemed impossible. He has opened a door which has hitherto been 
locked and barred; already there are other Brahmins following in his 
steps. We do not wonder that the memory of Mahadeva Aiyer is 
revered in his own country as something redolent of saintliness. 

The Life of Marie-Victoire-Thérése Couderc, foundress of the Cenacle 
Nuns (1805—1885), had to wait a long time before it could be adequately 
written. It contained so much of tragedy, brought about by well-meaning 
but mistaken people who survived her, that an adequate Life would 
have been till recently indiscreet. It is therefore a satisfaction to find 
that the Life by Pére Henry Perroy, S.J., entitled Une Grande Humble 
(Beauchesne, Paris), is already in its second edition. The life of Mére 
Couderc goes through just those stages which seem to be the lot of the 
saints, especially the saints who have been great founders: first the 
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dawn, when most things are full of hope; then success, with the blessing 
of God upon it; last of all a great collapse, when all their work seems to 
be undone, and they themselves are blamed for evils they have never 
occasioned. Such, in an extreme degree, was the lot of Marie- Thérése 
Couderc. During the last fifty years of her life it seemed that she 
was doomed to one injustice and misunderstanding after another, being 
virtually deprived of the Order she herself had founded. In their Mother 
Foundress the communities of the Cenacle have certainly received their 
baptism of blood; perhaps this was necessary for those whose lives were 
to be spent chiefly in promoting the giving of the Spiritual Exercises. 
There are many modern candidates for canonization; among them the 
subject of this biography must surely have a prominent place. 

The simple life-story of a saintly Poor Clare extern Sister, who died in 
her twenty-fifth year, has been told with singular sympathy and literary 
charm by Miss May O'Rourke in her Margaret Sinclair (B.O. & W.: 
Is.n.). The weekly tale of favours, spiritual and temporal, attributed to the 
intercession of this saintly soul, and published by the Scottish National 
“Margaret Sinclair” Committee, is an eloquent testimony to the hold 
she has obtained upon those who have become acquainted with her 
virtues. Miss O’Rourke’s delicate and penetrating study of her career 
will help to explain the fascination of her character and bring, we trust, 
very many more within reach of her influence. 

An account of a friendship between two remarkable French char- 
acters is contained in Mgr. Anger-Billards et Barbey D’Aurevilly, by 
Mme. Victor Feli (Lethielleux: 11 fr.). Both were masters in their way, 
both were powerful writers and defenders of the Faith, but in other 
ways they were almost diametrically opposed. The former was a priest, 
and almost a recluse; the latter was at first something of a swash- 
buckler, a gay man in a gay world, but was ultimately converted. The 
correspondence between these two reveals an intimacy which Henri 
Bordeaux, in the preface, can only describe as “ une noble amitié.” 

A simple but very living story of an Italian child, who died before 
she was fourteen, is given to us in Angiolina, A Flower from the Car- 
melite Monastery of S. Maria Maddalena de Pazzi in Florence, translated 
from the Italian by a Nun of the same Monastery (Art and Book Co.: 
2s. 6d.). Readers of this life will not find anything miraculous, less 
even than is found in that of Little Nelly of Holy God, who, curiously 
enough, died on the same day as Angiolina. But they will find it, as 
Father Benedict Williamson says in his Foreword, “ Italianissima,” and 
that in its best sense; a picture of a little child devoured by generous 
and loving desires, and longing to do hard things. 

HOMILETICAL, 


It is plain that the author of Five Minute Sermons, Short Talks on 
Life’s Problems, Second Series (Herder: 7s.), the Rev. J. Elliot Ross, 
Paulist, has in view audiences differing in many ways from those which 
frequent our churches here. He publishes about a hundred addresses, 
of some three pages each, divided under the headings, Faith, Christ, 
The Church, The Our Father, Aspects of Revealed Religion, The Natural 
Virtues, School and Family. Another-table arranges the Contents for 
the Sundays of the Year. Much in the book is really good; most of the 
teaching is that of the Universal Church; but perhaps the British reader 
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will feel that, in thought, in language, and in subject, not unfrequently 
something more fitted for the platform than the pulpit. 

Many who find the children’s instruction the most difficult of all wil 
be helped by the Children’s Hour, Sermons for the Children’s Mass, 
edited by the Rev. Karl Dérner, adapted into English by the Rev. Andrew 
Schorr (Herder: 8s.). Over fifty instructions are given, on almost every 
subject that enters into the life of a child, in language that a child 
can understand, with an abundance of illustrations and stories, taken 
from every source. The author of this book has evidently made a 
special study of the child, and has not feared to express his thoughts 
in a suitable medium. 

Two useful volumes of summaries for preachers, Outline Sermons 
on the Holy Eucharist and the Blessed Virgin Mary (Herder: 8s.), and 
Outline Sermons for Sundays and Feast Days (Herder: §5s.), both by 
the Rev. Peter Griermann, C.SS.R., provide the pastor with some two 
hundred schemes on the above four subjects. The author has made no 
attempt at great originality; but he has literally done the spade work 
for the busy priest, and has set his material in careful order for him, 
so that, as some priest has told him, the sermon could be prepared “ ip 
five minutes "—not a practice to be encouraged as arule. Both volumes 
show great industry and, let us say, charity. 

We have had on more than one occasion to commend the sermons of 
the Rev. A. M. Skelly, O.P. In Sermons and Addresses (Herder: 9s.) we 
have nothing new, only a reprint of former sermons, now published in 
the order in which they were delivered. The volume is divided into 
two parts, the first part dealing with the moral and doctrinal subjects, 
the second part consisting mainly of panegyrics. ) 

ASCETICAL. 

The examination of conscience is liable to become a trying exercise, 
for Religious and lay-people alike. In The Particular Examen, by Rev. 
J. F. McElhone, C.S.C. (Herder: 6s.), a generous effort has been made to 
give this exercise new life and vigour. The method adopted, while 
differing a little in its introductory form from that suggested by St. 
Ignatius Loyola, is nevertheless most satisfactory as a way of prayer; 
especially is this the case with the use made of the Five Wounds. The 
rest of the book, which considers “ predominant faults" and their cor- 
responding virtues, gives the soul an abundance of matter about which 
it may examine itself. To help it in this, the author provides hundreds 
of concrete questions, looking at the vices or the virtues from many 
angles. The chapters cover the Seven Deadly Sins, the Three Theo- 
logical Virtues, and the Four Cardinal Virtues; each is examined, faults 
are considered connected with them, and remedies are suggested. 


POETRY. 

Sensuous and passionate but not simple are the contents of Seven 
Years, by Shirley Tarn (The Vine Press, Steyning), twenty-five sonnets 
regularly and skilfully constructed, the expression, apparently, of a 
woman's unrequited love for a man. Many lines are frankly unintel- 
ligible, as witness: 

Even this Wheel of Flame, this Fiery Zone 
Inflexuous, this Scintillate Hoop, impune 
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In dizzy recklessness, a-roll, unthrown, 

For Thought’s long wearihood, may bear some boon 
Preludious. Young time, some virile day, 

May straighten this bauble to luminate our way. 

Two little plays by Hilary Pepler—Saint Dominic and Pilate (St. 
Dominic’s Press, Ditchling: 2s. 6d. and 1s. 6d. respectively)—are delight- 
ful to read and would undoubtedly be still more delightful, if acted by 
sympathetic players. Saint Dominic especially is full of heavenly little 
touches, as this, chosen almost at random: 


Nina: I have made a great discovery. 

Posadero: That is that all men were deceivers ever? 

Nina: No, Herrero is not like that, I love him. But there is one thing 
greater than a maid’s love for a man. 

Posadero: A man’s love for a maid? 

Nina: No, God’s love for a maid, and—and—a maid's love for God. 


These little books are so beautifully printed and produced, and are so 
extraordinarily cheap, that they deserve the widest circulation. 


NON-CATHOLIC. 


The famous book of an American philosopher, Mr. William James, 
viz., The Varieties of Religious Experience (Longmans: 6s.), has been 
issued lately in a cheap impression, which is the thirty-sixth since the 
first in 1902. As most Catholics realize, the book is a strange mix- 
ture of shrewd observation and mistaken inference: it served in its 
time and still serves a useful purpose in calling attention to the connec- 
tion of certain forms of religion with neurology, and collecting together 
abnormalities of every sort. It cannot be neglected by the Catholic 
psychologist, although such a one must be prepared to be irritated, or 
indeed amused, at the reactions of James's pragmatism amongst the 
Saints. He always remained an outsider and formed his theories from 
the recorded experiences of others. And, for all his sincerity, he was 
probably more remote from the Catholic e¢hos than from any other. 

In Doubts and Difficulties (Longmans: 3s. 6d. and 5s.) the Headmaster 
of Eton, Dr. Cyril Allington, has essayed the difficult task of writing, 
in the form of a series of conversations, an apologetic work dealing 
with the doubts and difficulties of the public school boy of to-day. 
“Maddison,” the imaginary character with whom he converses, is a 
fair specimen of the type which has emerged from the abandonment of 
Victorian religion, because of “second-hand doubts" due to the belief 
that science had destroyed the foundations ef Christianity. Dr. Alling- 
ton guides the conversation through the standard apologetic topics— 
God, Christ, the Church, the problem of evil, etc..—and the discussion 
proceeds pleasantly and informally, but on the whole effectively, though 
“Maddison” is still unconvinced on the last page. As might be ex- 
pected, Dr. Allington’s method and the conclusions he reaches lack 
the completeness, definiteness and coherence of Catholicism, and some 
of his statements would be roundly denied or “distinguished” in a dis- 
putation in a Catholic seminary. However, the book will, on the whole, 
do good, and will probably lead a number of “C. of E.” agnostics to 
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* advance towards that degree of hesitating assent which stands for Faith 
in Anglican theology. 

The preparation of the ancient Greek world for the coming of 
Christianity has been a matter of study since the days of St. Augustine, 
not to speak of Tertullian and Origen, or even of St. Paul. In The In- 
fluence of Christ in the Ancient World (Cambridge University Press: 
ss.), Dr. T. R. Glover attacks the subject with more modern weapons, 
chiefly by means of a psychological analysis of the ancient Greek, de- 
generate and longing, finding satisfaction and a solution of his problems 
in the Person and teaching of Christ. He studies the process of the 
awakening under five headings: Society, Thought, Character, the attitude 
to Life and Death, and to God. In several places, but especially in the 
last chapter, he finds considerable parallel between the state of the 
world then and the state of India to-day; a parallel which cannot but 
occur to anyone who has worked in the religious field of India. Dr 
Glover is stimulating; he writes well, if at times too abruptly to be clear; 
he quotes his authorities with distracting brilliance. One is tempted 
to think that he has devoted more attention to the Greek than to the 
Christian side of the picture; for though in general his conclusions ap- 
peal to us as sound, they are studded with countless assumptions which 
of their very nature are merely the invention of his own prejudices. 
The book would have lost nothing by being confined strictly to its 
subject-matter; nor would the author’s reputation for sound judgment 
have been injured. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Anyone who has had to deal professionally with education, in theory 
or in practice, must feel the danger of the modern tendency to educate 
students ex bloc. Large schools inevitably lead to this result; still 
more does the craving to direct all education from a single centre, and 
to enforce one and the same system on a whole nation by law. The 
individual is disregarded. And yet education is essentially a training 
of the individual. With admirable industry, in Problems of Student 
Guidance, the Rev. Maurice S. Sheehy, Ph.D. (Dolphin Press: $2.00), ex- 
poses the danger of this mass-production in education, and sets himself 
to avert it. His evidence has been collected from experienced teachers 
in American Catholic colleges, and all sorts of methods for combating 
the evil are suggested. Apart from the thesis of the book, which is 
excellently maintained, the author utters many shrewd criticisms of 
education which might set us thinking; above all, he is afraid of our 
“getting into a rut,” even though being in a rut is better than being 
off the road altogether. The last chapter, on “ Guidance for our Catholic 
Colleges,” ably sums up his conclusions. 

Amongsi the initiators of the Catholic Social Movement in France, 
the late Marquis de La-Tour-du-Pin held a foremost position, working 
shoulder to shoulder with his friend Count de Mun. What distinguishes 
him from his co-workers in the movement is the fact that until his 
death he remained an intransigent monarchist. His book, Vers un 
Ordre Social Chrétien: Jalons de Route (1882—1907) (Beauchesne: 
25.00 fr.), which was first published in 1907, is made up of articles which 
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appeared in the Association Catholigue and other French periodicals. 
It will be of interest to all who wish to learn more of the ideas of 
French Catholic social reformers at the end of last century and the 
beginning of this. 

In Das Konkordat in Kultur, Politik und Recht (Herder, Freiburg), 
by Dr. theol. et jur. can. Max Bierbaum, we find a thoroughly scientific 
investigation into the manifold relations of the Concordat, which raise 
many questions concerning Church and State. The far-reaching con- 
stitutional changes which have taken place in Germany since the War 
called for a speedy reorganization of the relations between the Church 
and the new German State by way of a Concordat. Unfortunately many 
forces are at work to frustrate the hopes of German Catholics. There 
is religious Liberalism with its creed of a purely spiritual Church, and 
there are the tendencies of undenominationalists in education. The so- 
called ‘“‘vélkische” movement is asserting itself more and more, con- 
demning everything foreign as hostile and anti-German. Some forms 
of Protestantism are making desperate efforts to counteract the influence 
of the Catholic Church in the hope of gaining a little more backbone 
for themselves. In the third chapter there is an account of the various 
political parties, which provides, at the same time, a useful arsenal of 
arguments for those whose task it is to defend the rights of the 
Church in public life. The fourth and last chapter details the relation 
of a Concordat to the Canon Law, to the Law of Nations, to different 
problems concerning the juridical foundation of the State, to the ques- 
tion of national Minorities, and to the right of protection for Catholic 
Missions. In an Appendix, Dr. Bierbaum exemplifies the result of his 
investigation by a collection of documents taken from:the history of the 
Concordats of the last hundred years. 

Messrs. Longmans are the publishers of a new and charming series 
of handbooks at 3s. 6d. n., called the “ English Heritage Series,” under 
the general editorship of Viscount Lee of Farnham and Mr. J. C. Squire. 
The four volumes already published—English Wild Life, by Eric Parker; 
The English Public School, by Bernard Darwin; Shakespeare, by John 
Bailey; English Humour, by J. B. Priestley—indicate clearly enough 
the wide compass of the scheme. Even the sternest internationalist must 
own that every nation has a distinct contribution to make to the common 
stock of humanity, and that, making the necessary allowances, members 
of the several nations can best describe, each for his own, what that 
contribution is. Shakespeare is made to abide Mr. Bailey's question, 
but stands the test with undiminished fame. The evolution of his genius 
and his reactions to circumstance are very clearly traced. Mr. Darwir 
goes for his history of the English Public School to Mr. Leach, a sound 
authority in the main: about the modern type he draws pleasingly on 
his own experience. A certain narrowness of outlook is shown in the 
omission of any mention of Stonyhurst or Downside or Old Hall, though 
these reckon as public schools, and have a much longer history than 
most of the Protestant ones. LZaglish Wild Life is an attractive theme 
made the most of by Mr. Eric Parker, who deals with the fauna and 
flora of coast-line and mountain, moor and forest, river and lake with 
close observation and an eye for the picturesque. Mr. J. B. Priestley 
has a wide field in English Humour, and his endeavours to cover it all 
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leaves him and us somewhat breathless. However, in addition to his own 
shrewd comments he gives so many samples of his subject that his 
book is full of entertainment. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 

Mr. Chesterton’s Christmas Poems (B.O. & W.: Is. n.), beautifully 
printed and tastefully bound in white and gold, make a seasonable gift 
of far more value than its cash equivalent. 

No author is mentioned of the booklet The Hope in Us (B.O. & W.: 
6d.), which is a stirring vision of the possibilities of Catholic 
Sociology conveyed through the medium of a story simply told. 

The Cardinal’s solemn warning of the need of Christian education to 
save society from the corruption of the day, delivered on occasion of 
the Centenary Congress, is published by Messrs. Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne for 2d., with the title Education and Morality. 

The Irish Catholic Truth Society publishes at 2d. the following useful 
pamphlets—Devotion to St. Anne, by Rev. Myles Ronan; Why Insist 
upon Doctrine?, by A. H. C. Downes; Church Vestments, by Warren 
Sandell, M.A.; St. Thomas of Aquino, by Stanislaus M. Hogan, O.P.; 
Mystics and Mysticism, by Francis Stuart. 

From the “ Jesuit Mission Press” comes a most useful resumé of the 
work of our Holy Father for the Missions, called Pius XI.: Pope of the 
Missions (10 c.: 50 copies, $4.00) 

The important declaration on industrial conditions issued by the Sacred 
Congregation of the Council to the Bishop of Lille has been translated 
by Mrs. Crawford, and issued for 2d. by the Catholic Social Guild, with 
the title Trades Unions and Employers’ Associations. It is a worthy 
sequel to the famous Rerum Novarum, the teaching of which it endorses 
and applies. 

The Catholic Home Annual for 1930 (Herder: 1s.) is one of the best 
of its kind, full of useful information and entertainment, and tastefully 
illustrated. 

The author, Mr. Philip Hagreen, of Twenty-four Poems and Some 
Foolery, which he will send from Chalet St. Vincent, Lourdes, in re- 
turn for Is.6d. post free, has an effective gift of self-criticism, and 
none of these verses,—sonnets or lyrics—is unworthy of print. 

Say, in what system are you set, 
My love-provoking Mary? 

Too happy to be human, yet 
Too fat to be a fairy! 


addressed to a baby-child of his, is a good specimen of his lighter 
touches. 
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